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FIVE WAYS TO INCREASE NEXT YEAR’S FEED SUPPLY 


year is a practical certainty. Knowing this, every farmer in the 
South should during the next six weeks do everything in his 
power to insure an adequate supply of home-raised feeds for the next 


7: te feeds are to be scarce and high-priced for at least another 
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will soy beans, millet or Sudan grass. Peanuts and sweet potatoes for 

hogs may also be planted well into July. 
3. Put all low, wet spots to growing hay. Thereis hardlya | 

farm in the Cotton Belt that hasn't oneor more rich wet hollows that are || 
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GOOD PASTURES AND PLENTY OF HOME-RAISED FEEDS ARE OF FIRST IMPORTANCE IN MAKING LIVESTOCK PAY 





twelve months. Here are five suggestions that we believe will help 
in doing this: 


1. Puta legume crop in every acre of corn. Any land in corn 


not paying their taxes. If these cannot be ditched and drained, we can 
at least grub out the bushes and stumps and get a hay crop off them. 


4. Plow up cotton on land where stands are bad and plant 





that does not also grow a crop of. cow- 
peas, velvet or soy beans or peanuts is 
doing only half its duty, and the same is 
pretty nearly true of the owner of the 
acre as well. A good growth of any of 
these will furnish fine grazing well into 
the winter and thus save the harvested 
grain for later use. 

2. Plant a hay or grazing crop or 
corn after all oats and wheat. Idle 
stubble land ought to be an abomination 
in the eyes of any farmer, and certainly 
is toall good farmers. If there be any 
doubt as to an adequate supply of corn, 
some of the richest of the stubble land 
may well be planted to corn. Cowpeas, 
or a mixture of cowpeas and sorghum, will 
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Farm Work for June . 


Flower and Lawn Hints 





DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


How to Keep Well in Hot Weather .. . 
Work for June with Orchard and Truck 


Livestock Suggestions for June . . P 
How to Feed and Care for the Dry Dairy Cow 11 
Make Sure of the Feed Supply .. . 
Travel Notes and Conversations 
June Suggestions for the Housewife . . 
Poultry Suggestions for June . . 
Sweet Potato Storage Houses . . 

Use and Care of Machinery in June 


corn or hay. In some sections cold 
weather and heavy rains have resulted in 
poor stands of cotton, and where this is 
the case and there is any likelihood of a 
feed shortage, it will probably pay to 
plow up the scattering cotton and plant a 
feed crop. 
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5. Build a silo and fill it, if you 
have fifteen or more head of cattle to 
winter. As was so well brought out in 
our last week's ‘‘Silo Special,’’ the silo is 
the man who 
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almost indispensable to 
would make a success with dairy or beef 

cattle. But of course there must be crops 1 
to fill it, and these must be planted within | 
the next six weeks. 








make a good crop of excellent hay, as 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Here’s what one man and 
a Moline-Universal Tractor 
can do in one day of 10 hours: 


Plow 7 to 9 acres. 


Disc 27 acres with a 7-ft. tandem 
disc. 


Disc 38 acres with a 10-ft. disc. 


Harrow 76 acres with a 20-ft. peg 
tooth harrow. 


Plant 22 acres with a two-row 
planter. 


Plant 43 acres with a four-row 
+ planter, 


Cultivate from 14 to 20 acres with 
a two-row cultivator. 


Drill 35 acres with a 10-ft. grain 
drill. 


Harvest 25 acres with an 8-ft. grain 
binder. 


Harvest 10 acres with a corn binder. 
Mow 25 acres with an 8-ft. mower. 
Rake 40 acres with a 12-ft. rake. 

Rake 25 acres with an 8-ft, side 


delivery rake. 
Load 12 acres of hay. 


In addition, i it can be used on the 
belt for running threshers up to 24 
inch capacity, silo fillers, corn shel- 
lers, feed grinders, wood saws, 
clover hullers, hay presses, pumps, 
lighting plants, etc. 


There is no end of odd jobs 
that can be done with the Moline- 
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: ERSALT TRA CTO 
Model D 


ECAUSE. of its ideal design, construc- 
tion and rmance, this new Moline- 
Universal Model D enables one man to 

farm more land and produce more food than 
ever before possible. It is the world’s most 
dependable farm hand and solves the farm 
help problem. 


Most Advanced Construction 


New features include self-starter, electric 
lights, electri governor, perfected over- 
head valve, four-cylinder engine that is free 
from vibration; complete enclosure of all 
moving parts; differential lock which in- 
creases traction in soft ground. 


Every part is designed on the basis of 
quality and service. Drop forgings, heat- 
treated parts, steel cut gears and unusually 
large bearings add extra years of endurance. 


These new features, together with the well 
known Moline-Universal type—all the weight 
on two wheels, one-man control and ability 
to do all farm work including cultivating— 
make the Moline-Universal Model D the best 


tractor that money can buy. 


Phenomenal Pulling Power 


Of its total weight of 3380 lbs., 98% is 
used for traction. That’s why the Moline- 
Universal has phenomenal pulling power. 

Conservatively rated at 9-18 horse-power, 
the Moline-Universal Tractor has more than 
ample power for heavy belt work. Its greater 
speed enables itto plow as much in a day 


with two plow bottoms as the ordinary three- 
plow tractor. Yet itis light enough fer such 
work as cultivating, mowing, etc., which do 
not require as much power. 


One Man Operates Entire Outfit 
The Moline-Universal attaches direct to the 


implement, forming one compact unit. It 
turns in a 16-foot circle and backs with the 
implement attached as readily as it goes for- 
ward. One man has complete control of the 
entire outfit from the seat of the implement 
and can thus do the same work that requires 
two men with other tractors. Operation of 
the Moline-Universal is eo easy that a woman 
or boy can handle it. 

In fact anyone who can drive an automo- 
bile can run a Moline-Universal Tractor. 


Moline Tractor Implements 


The greatest care has been used in design- 
ing a full line of implements for use with the 
Moline-Universal. "Moline" trademark on a 
tractor or implement is a guarantee of de- 
pendable service. 


Moline dealers are now accepting orders 
for Model D Tractors, and our new and 
modern plant—the world’s largest exclusive 
tractor factory—is being crowded to the limit 
in an effort to build tractors fast enough to 
keep pace with the demand. « 

On request we will be glad to send you our 
Tractor Catalog which pd tely describes the new 
Moline-Universal. _ Address Dept. 22 





Universal Tractor. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, il. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Keeping Silage for More Than One 
Year 


READER has about 60 tons of 

silage left in his silo and does not 
care to feed it now that his stock is 
on pasture. He asks, “may we ex- 
pect about the normal amount of 
spoilage on top and then will it keep 
just the same as if we had never op- 
ened it?” 

If the top has been left level and is 
packed or sealed by wetting and 
tramping the top surface the amount 
of spoilage should be less than the 
normal amount which spoils at the 
top of the silo, for it has had the 
weight of the silage above to pack it 
more firmly: 

Except for this layer of spoiled sil- 
age on top, the remainder of the sil- 
age will keep perfectly until it is de- 
sired to feed it out, or if this spoiled 
layer is removed the silo may be re- 
filled when this year’s material is 
ready to be put in. There are numer- 
ous instances where silage has kept 
all right for two or three years. It 
would probably keep much longer 
with little loss. 


Fall Pigs Profitable and Much 
Needed 


i IS universally agreed that the 

crop of pigs farrowed in the South 
this spring was large, probably the 
largest in our history. These pigs 
must be fattened this fall, and unless 
special crops are grown for that pur- 
pose the feeding of them will make a 
big hole in the corn crop, which is so 
much needed for other purposes. It 
is not yet too late to provide these 
crops for economically fattening the 
spring crop of pigs, but when we 
have fattened the spring pigs, we 
have only done half our duty. 

In the South there is every reason 
for the production of fall litters. The 
sow that raises two litters a year 
produces pigs at a much lower cost 
than the one which raises only one 
litter. Moreover, she is more likely 
to continue a regular breeder if kept 
steadily at her work, being bred each 
time as soon as the pigs are weaned. 
It is all a mistake that two litters a 
year are too hard on the sow. If she 
is properly fed and cared for she is 
the better for raising two litters ev- 
ery year. 

In the North there are reasons 
which may make the growing of 
spring litters only the most profita- 
ble, although we doubt it; but in the 
South there is no sort of economic 
reason for rearing only one litter a 
year. If provision is made for dry 
sleeping and eating quarters, a shed 
kept dry and clean for sleeping and 
clean troughs on a clean floor for 
feeding, there are no climatic reasons 
why fall litters should not be raised. 
In fact, if provision is made for graz- 
ing crops, as should be done, the fall 
litters may be raised as cheaply as 
spring litters, if not more so. During 
the winter the pigs are small and con- 
sume small quantities of feed and 
make better use of it. If winter or 
fall-sowed crops are furnished for 
srazing a little grain will produce 
good growth. Since it is necessary 
to feed the sow grain while she is 
suckling the litter and also to feed 
the pigs some grain while young this 
period of their life coming during the 
winter when less grazing’is available 
adds nothing to the cost of keeping 
the sows and pigs. When spring 
comes and grazing is abundant these 





pigs are at a stage of their growth 
when they can get along best on 
grazing with a minimum of grain, and 
by early fall they are the right size 
to turn on cowpeas, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, etc. These fall litters if kept 
until 13 to 14 months of age, in the 
way indicated, may be put on the 
market at good weights produced at 
the lowest practical cost. 

It, therefore is important that ev- 
ery sow that has not already been 
bred for a fall litter be bred at once. 
September 1 to October 1 is a good 
time for the fall litters to come. They 
require a little more attention during 
the winter than is usually given our 
hogs, but this extra care and feed 
will pay, for it is given at a time in 
the life of the pig when good care 
and feed count most. 

By all means the South should pro- 
duce the largest possible number of 
fall litters this year and grow the 
feeds necessary for them, particularly 
grazing for the mothers this fall and 
winter. 


A Good Feed to Let Alone 


READER writes regarding the 

feeding value of a product describ- 
ed by the manufacturer in a circular 
as follows: “M is pure, condensed 
modified buttermilk to which has 
been added a sufficient amount of 
vegetable oil to form a proper bal- 
ance of carbohydrates and protein. 
* * * Each gallon equals fifty gal- 
lons of buttermilk effect.” 

The price asked for this product f. 
o. b. cars at point of origin is from 90 
cents to $1.50 a gallon, according to 
the quantity. 

If this product is what it is claimed 
to be, “pure condensed modified but- 
termilk,” it is apparent on the most 
superficial examination, that it is not 
equal in effect or feeding value to 
fifty times the same quantity of ‘but- 
termilk. 

Buttermilk contains about 10 per 
cent of solids and 90 per cent of wa- 
ter, hence if all the water were taken 
out one gallon of the product would 
only be equal to about ten gallons of 
buttermilk. Of course all the water 
is not taken out and the product will 
probably have much less than ten 
times buttermilk effect.” 

We are also told that this product 
is modified by the addition of “vege- 
table oil to form a proper balance of 
carbohydrates and protein.” What 
buttermilk requires to form a proper 
balance with the protein is not fat or 
oil, but carbohydrates to form a pro- 
per balance with the protein. Butter- 
milk contains in 100 pounds about: 
of water. 
of ash. 
of protein. 


of carbohydrates, 
of fat. 





90.6 pounds 
.7 pounds 
3.6 pounds 
5.0 pounds 
-1 pounds 

The nutritive ratio of buttermilk is 
about 1 to 1.5, but fat is not the nu- 
trient required to bring the ratio up 
to a proper balance for a growing pig 
weighing say 120 pounds. Such a pig, 
according to the standard, would re- 
quire a nutritive ratio of about 1 to 
5.5 or 1 to 6. This means that to bal- 
ance 100 pounds of buttermilk it 
would be necessary to add about 18 
to 20 pounds of carbohydrates and 
only 3 to 4 of a pound of fat. 

It is therefore, safe to state that 
this so-called modified condensed 
buttermilk is not equal to 50 times 
the same quality of buttermilk and 
that the addition of any vegetable oil 
will not make a balanced ration out 
of it for a pig. 

But if this product is actually pure 


condensed buttermilk it is beyond 
doubt a most excellent feed for pigs 
when fed in connection with such a 
feed as corn, which will furnish the 
additional carbohydrates required to 
balance the protein it contains. 

The question, therefore, is whether 
this feed is worth the price. When 
false statements of one class are 
made about a product by the manu- 
facturer there is always ground for 
suspicion that his other statements 
about his product may also be false. 
But accepting the statement that this 
product is condensed buttermilk, is it 
worth from 90 cents to $1.50 a gallon 
for pig feeding? If we could believe 
that it is worth 50 times as much for 
feeding as buttermilk, gallon for gal- 
lon, then of course it is well worth 
the price asked, which on that basis 
is equivalent to 1.8 cents to 3 cents a 
gallon for buttermilk. But we know 
it cannot be condensed buttermilk 
and be worth 50 times buttermilk, 
gallon for gallon, for feeding pigs. 
For as we have seen if all the water 
was taken out of the buttermlk and 
only the solids sold, the product 
would only be worth about 10 times 
buttermilk, pound for pound. It is, 
therefore, pretty certain that it is 
not worth even 10 times buttermilk 
in effect, pound for pound. But as- 
suming that it is, this gives a cost, 
at the prices quoted, equal to 9 cents 
to 15 cents a gallon for buttermilk. 
Buttermilk is a most excellent feed 
for pigs, and we may grant that this 
so-called condensed buttermilk is an 
excellent feed for pigs, but butter- 
milk is not ‘worth 9 cents to 15 cents 
a gallon or $1 to $1.80 a hundred 
pounds, nor is this product worth 90 
cents to $1.50 a gallon. 

Our advice to our reader is to have 
all such products, the analysis of 
which is not given, severely alone, 
and if skimmed milk or buttermilk is 
not available for feeding his pigs, 
that he depend on grazing, corn and 
some such rich protein materials as 
peanuts, soy beans, cowpeas, or tank- 


age. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Spavin—Bone and Bog 








READER has two valuable mules 
each of which has been lame for a 
year in the right hind leg, which his 
local veterinarian says is due to bone 
spavin. Another reader has a three- 
year-old colt which has a bog spavin. 
We must accept the diagnosis of the 
veterinarian who has seen the ani- 
mals, for only by a careful examina- 
tion can the seat of lameness be de- 
termined. 
Bone spavin is 
bones and other 


a disease of the 
structures of the 
hock joint, sometimes incorrectly 
termed the “hind knee.” This joint, 
taken as a whole, consists of several 
small bones and the long bones 
above and below, between which 
there is only a small range of move- 
ment, and the true hock joint formed 
by the long bone above and the small 
bones referred to. The movement in 
the true hock joint is extensive. This 
true hock joint is not generally af- 
fected in ordinary bone spavin, but is 
the part generally affected in bog 
spavin. In bone spavin the disease is 
often confined to the small bones be- 
low and the covering of these bones 
and the ligaments. For these reasons 
recovery from the lameness quite of- 
ten occurs, hut in a large number of 
cases lameness returns if the animal 
is subjected to hard work or severe 
strains on the leg. 

Bone spavin is generally indicated 
by an enlargement of the inner, front 
and lower part of the hock. Bog 
spavin, which is indicated by a bulg- 


ing of the soft tissues just above 
and a little nearer the center of the 
hockjoint in front than bone spav- 
in is due to an _ inflamma- 
tion of the joint which causes an 
over secretion of “joint oil.” Either of 
these conditions is serious. The hock 
joint is an important one and great 
strain is put upon it in hard working 
animals. A horse or mule suffering 
from either must be regarded as ser- 
iously unsound, for even if the lame- 
ness disappears for a time there is al- 
ways great danger of its reappearance 
when the animal is put to hard work 
or a severe strain is put on the joint. 
The colt suffering from a bog spavin 
is probably more likely to make a 
complete recovery because it is young 
and the trouble has just made its ap- 
pearance, although bog spavin when 
accompanied by lameness is a very 
serious form of lameness. 

Treatment.—It will always be found 
advisable to place such cases in the 
hands of a competent veterinarian. 
There is little the average horse own- 
er can do, except to give the affected 
animal a long rest and apply a blister 
to the joint. The rest is probably the 
most important matter in the treat- 
ment. In many animals it is not suffi- 
cient to merely turn them on pasture. 
If they are inclined to run or play 
violently the injury to the lame leg 
may be greater than would result 
from regular, slow, light work. But 
if the animal can be kept in a box stall 
and caused to use the leg as little as 
possible the best will have been done 
towards securing its recovery. A few 
weeks rest is not sufficient, it should 
be for a period of several months. 
Many regard a long period of rest 
with the consequent cost of feed and 
treatment as not justified by the 
chance of recovery. This may well 
be true when the animal is of low 
value, when the case occurs in an old 
animal, or when it is a severe one or 
one of long standing. In the case of 
bone spavin the enlargement will not 
disappear. If it is a small enlarge- 
ment and the lameness disappears the 
enlargement may reduce in size, es- 
pecially in a young animal; but even 
though the lameness is “cured” the 
blemish or enlargement will remain. 
Of the so-called spavin cures adver- 
tised by many agricultural papers 
there is no better proof of their 
fraudulent nature than the common 
claim that these quack remedies will 
remove the bony enlargement. 

For blistering the joint in these 
cases perhaps there is nothing much 
better than: 


These should be well mixed, the 
hair clipped off closely and the blis- 
ter thoroughly rubbed into both sides 
of the hock, for ten or fifteen min- 
utes and lightly over the front part. 
It will not blister the hand. If a lit- 
tle lard or vaseline is rubbed into the 
hair all around the leg below the 
hock it will prevent the blistering of 
these parts. 

It is good practice to tie the head 
of the animal so he can not get his 
mouth to the blistered parts for a few 
hours after the medicine is applied. 
It is also good to apply a little vase- 
line to the blistered parts once a day 
for two or three weeks, when another 
blister should be applied. This may 
be continued until three or four blis- 
ters have been applied. 


EVERY SCRUB PRO-GERMAN 


animal on the farm these 
days—hog, cow, or chicken—is giving aid 
and comfort to the legions of the Kaiser. 
He eats precious food and requires a certain 
amount of even more precious labor, and in 
return gives a low percentage of efficient re- 
turn, either as pork, milk, beef, or eggs. The 
man who substitutes well bred stuff for his 
scrubs these days is serving the — 
Ju 





Every scrub 


furthering his own interests,—Orange 
Farmer. 























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















They Do Their Own Hulling 


“YPHERE can we get information 
and prices on castor bean hull- 
ers?” 

I never heard of a castor bean hull- 
er. Ali that is necessary is to have a 
good platform or big cotton sheets 
spread out in the sun, and as the clus- 
ters of seed mature spread them out 
in the sun, and they will all pop out 
and the trash can be raked off. 





Roses Fail to Open Buds 


“{X THAT can I do for my roses? Just 
as they are about to open the 
buds get brown and dry.” 

Some double roses have this bad 
habit when dry weather comes in 
spring. The blossoms crowded with 
petals seem to stick and fail to open. 
The best thing to do is to avoid varie- 
ties that do this and grow those that 
open freely. Nothing will cure the 
habit when the season suits. 


An Old Fake 


“fF ENCLOSE a clipping from the 

Popular Science Monthly on grow- 
ing potatoes in pens. Please give your 
opinion on the plan.” 

This pen method of growing Irish 
potatoes was boosted a number of 
years ago, and ‘has now bobbed up 
again since every one is trying to 
grow something somewhere. Yes, you 
can grow some potatoes as big as 
marbles in layers in slatted crates, 
and if you get half as many bushels 
or pecks as you plant you will be 
lucky. 








Borers in Cantaloupes 


“TTOW can | keep the worms from 

puncturing my cantaloupes? Will 
the Honey Dew cantaloupes grow 
well here (Alabama) ?” 

I have often answered this question 
in The Progressive Farmer. The best 
thing I know is spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture in which 1 pound of 
lead arsenate powder is mixed with 
50 gallons of the Bordeaux. The idea 
is to prevent the leaf rust and at the 
same time to get the poison to stick 
better. Spray as soon as the melons 
are set and repeat every ten days till 
they are nearing maturity. Keeping 
them off the ground will help, a piece 
of wood veneer or a strawberry box 
under each melon. 





Just Heard of Lespedeza 


“HAVING read the article by Mr. 
French praising lespedeza, I 
would like to know if after this les- 
pedeza has been sowed on land and 
after some years can it be killed out 
as easily as other grasses.” 

You are in the mountain country of 
western North Carolina where I have 
seen many a hillside from which the 
natural growth of lespedeza has 
driven the broomsedge grass. Doubt- 
less it is plentiful all around you, and 
called Japan clover. It will make a 
good pasture in summer with you and 
will die with the first frost, but will 
reseed the soil and come again the 
next season. It is no trouble at all to 
get rid of it in cultivated land. It 
will make pasture where nothing else 
grows. 





Black-leg in Irish Potatoes 


si THERE any such disease in Irish 

potatoes as the black-leg? Are 
the potatoes produced diseased 
vines fit to eat?” 

Yes, there is a disease very preva- 
lent in Maine seed potatoes known as 
black-leg. The plant grows off well 
and makes some potatoes and then 
the stem turns black and the plant 
slowly perishes. The potatoes made 


on 


may be good to eat, but should not be 
used for seed, as the disease spreads 
in this way. The best way to avoid it 
is not to use Maine seed for the 
spring planting. Get seed of the Cob- 
bler or other early potatoes which 
have been kept in cold storage. Plant 
them in July, and you can make a 
good crop for winter use and the best 
seed for the spring planting. They 
will make far heavier crops than the 
Northern seed. 





Stinking Smut in Wheat 

“7 AM sending a specimen of heads 

of wheat affected with some dis- 
ease. What is it and what is the 
remedy”? 

| wrote to our correspondent that 
he had better send specimens to his 
experiment station for study. But 
keeping the heads a few days and 
making a second examination, I find 
that the trouble is stinking smut. 
There is no remedy for this after it 
gets into the wheat, but you can pre- 
vent it to a great extent by treating 


ten manure in the hills and a handful 
of good acid phosphate mixed in it, 


then cultivate clean and fast. 
2. Spray with lead arsenate, 1 
ound of the powder to 50 gallons of 


p 
Bordeaux 


mixture, and repeat the 

spraying every ten days till melons 
are half grown. 

3. That is what the Bordeaux mix- 

ture is intended for, and with the ar- 


senate to kill insects. 

4. Keep the weather exactly right, 
neither too dry nor wet, nor too 
hot nor too cold. 

5. Keep up the regular spraying as 
suggested. 

6 ™o not know. 

7. Give them plenty of manure and 
fertilizer and side-dressings of nitrate 
of soda and they will grow fast, but 
whether they will be swect depends 
largely on the varicty and its breed- 


too 


ing. 
8 Get seed from the longest and 
largest varieties, and if the soil is 


light and sandy and the climate suita- 
ble they will usually grow large, and 
if only one or two are left on a vine 
they will usually grow larger. But af- 
ter all the effort we may make much 
depends on the season and the cli- 
mate. I have never seen as large wa- 
termelons made in the upper Pied- 
mont section, where the summer 
nights are cool, as there are made in 
the warmer sections of the South. 





with. 
of small grain. 


mosquitoes. 
have. 


growing. 


days of August and September. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


B: SURE to plant a big acreage to hay crops. 


priced to buy, and it is too bulky to be burdening our railroads 


2. Aim at a legume crop in every acre of corn and after every acre 
Anything less is poor farming and. poor business. 


3. Screen the house thoroughly against disease-carrying flies and 
Good health is one of the greatest assets anyone can 


4. Keep the cultivators going from daylight till dark. This is the 
only way to keep down the weeds and grass and keep the crops 


5. Reserve a liberal area for sweet potatoes, keep some land pre- 
pared for them, and then after each rain set out all plants available. 


6. Make a late planting of watermelons to come in during the hot 


Hay is too high- 








the seed wheat with formaldehyde. 
Sprinkle it well with 1 pint of formal- 
dehyde in 30 gallons of water, put in 
a pile and cover with gunny sacks for 
an hour, and then spread out to dry 
before sowing. 





Treatment of Candidum Lilies 


“Tf HAVE in my garden a lot of Can- 

didum lilies which have been there 
for years without any attention. This 
spring I find that about four of them 


will bloom. Please tell me how to 
treat them to get them in good 
shape.” 


Last winter was disastrous to lilies, 
and I have small prospect for bloom, 
The best plan will be to take up the 
bulbs, divide and replant, putting 
them in shallow, or with the top of 
the bulbs only an inch or two under 
the surface. A good time to do this 
is in July or early August, after the 
tops have matured and dried up. Then 
keep them cleanly cultivated and lift 
and divide every fifth summer. 


I Wish I Knew All You Want to 


Know 
“DLEASE tell me— 


“1. How to grow watermelons. 

“2. How to keep insects from them. 

“3. How to keep vines green till ev- 
ery melon has ripened. 

“4. How to keep vines from shed- 
ding little melons. 

“5. How to keep little melons from 
rotting. 





“6. How to make vines bear full 
of watermelons. 
“7. How to make watermelons 


grow fast and be always sweet. 

“8. How to make them grow long 
and large.” 

1, Prepare the land well and check 
out 8x10 feet. Put plenty of old rot- 


Guessing Is Very Poor Advice 
“7 HAVE The 

worms get into them every August 
and September and kill them the se- 
cond year. They just make a tiny 
dark spot over them. Send remedy 
at once.” ‘ 

You expect me to guess what the 
worms are and how to prevent them 
from making a tiny dark spot over 
the oak trees that kills them another 
season. It would be purely a guess 
for me to try to advise you. 

There is an experiment station in 
every state. These stations have been 
established for the purpose of aiding 
the farmers. They are equipped for 
the work of investigating insect at- 
tacks and advising preventives or 
remedies. Send to your Experiment 
Station, Agricultural College, Miss., 
specimens of the worms and their 
damage on the trees, and they will 
tell you just what the insect is and 
how to fight it and will do this 
without guessing. 


some nice red oaks. 





Perennial Queries 


‘FaEse are certain queries that are 
sure to come in at this season of 
the year, such as “How to Kill Moles,” 
“how to keep the borers from canta- 
loupes,” “How to cure peavine hay.” 

I have replied to these questions ev- 
ery season for the past ten years. As 
to the moles, the only harm they do is 
to root tracks in the garden and lawn, 
making a run that the field mice use 
and do the damage that is charged to 
the moles. The moles are after worms 
and grubs and the mice devour roots 
and bulbs. I have used carbon disul- 
phide in the runs, and have found that 
the best thing is the poisoned bran 
used for cut worms. Opening the runs 
and stuffing this in stops damage at 
once. Use 50 parts wheat bran and 1 
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part Paris green, mixed with water 
half molass« A writer in one of the 
farm papers, | forget which, said that 
pieces of calcium carbide, such as fs 
used for making acetylene gas, drop- 
ped in various parts of the runs wil) 
make gas in contact th the damp 
soil and kill everythings the run. 
To keep borers from cantaloupes, 
spray with Bordeaux xture to pre- 
vent leaf blight and add 1 pound of 


lead arsenate powder to 50 gallons of 
Bordeaux mixture to destroy the lar- 
vae that bore into the cantaloupes, 
cucumbers and squashes. Placing each 
melon in a strawberry box is said to 
keep the worms out. 

Now as to the curing of peavine 
hay, I will repeat in August what I 
have written so many times on this 
page, for if I do it now there will be 
a number who will lose the paper and 
want it all over again about that time. 





Growing Chrysanthemums 


“DLEASE send me at your earliest 
convenience full instructions for 
the culture of chrysanthemumms.” 
There are books published that will 
give you fuller instructions than I will 
be allowed space for in the paper. In 
the first place, do not get too early 
plants from the florist, for to meet the 
early demand they will root cuttings 
from the lower parts of the old stems. 
These will break at once into bloom 
before June and will make a stunted 
growth both of plant and bloom. Cut- 
tings of shoots that later come up 
from the roots will make the best 
plants. With proper facilities for tak- 
ing care of them through the summer, 
good plants can be grown in pots. In 
fact, the florists who grow them for 
the fall exhibitions grow many with 
one stem and one flower. But if you 
want the bloom in the garden, set the 
plants three feet apart in very rich 
soil, but not soil stuffed at once with 
fresh manure. Soil that has been ma- 
nured well the year before is best. 
Do not allow the plants to grow 
bushy from the ground, but train to a 


single stem and let them branch 
above. Keep them absolutely clean 
of black and green aphides or plant 
lice. This can be done by dusting 


them over in the afternoon with to- 
bacco dust. Wash it off in the morn- 
ing, as it may hurt the young shoots 
in the hot sun, but renew it if any 
lice appear. The principal thing is to 
maintain a strong growth and clean 
and healthy leaves during the sum- 
mer. Spraying with a weak solution 
of formaldehyde will tend to keep the 
foliage clean,—I pint of formaldehyde 
in 35 gallons of water, or that propor- 
tion. 

Then the proper dis-budding is of 
importance. Florists recognize two 
characters of buds, the crown and the 
terminal buds. The largest flowers 
are grown on crown buds. These are 
buds that come singly with growth 
shoots around them, which must be 
clipped out. The terminal buds: alse 
come at the tips of the shoots sur- 
rounded by other small buds. For ex- 
hibition, take the crown buds. For 
general cut flower purposes, take the 
terminal buds. Pinch out every other 
bud in the shoot, and in the meantime 
keep up the strong growth with fer- 
tilizer water. One ounce of nitrate of 
soda in four gallons of water. Water 
the roots of the plants with this with- 
out wetting the foliage. Use this wa- 
ter after the plants have gotten of 
good size and have strong roots, and 
always apply it after watering the 
plants and never when the soil is dry. 
Personally I do not care for the big 
blooms as large as cantaloupes. They 
are fine evidences of care and skilk 
but are not as pretty as medium-sized 
blooms. I branch my plants well and 
then take the terminal buds and grow 
a fair-sized flower on each shoot, id 
I have flowers for cutting that are far 
more graceful in a vase than the cab- 
bage-headed ones. When the blooms 
are opening, build a cheese-cloth shel- 
ter over the bed, but before that time 
give them all the sunlight. 
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| ts keep up the succession of 
garden crops! 


It’s now time to sow seed for fall 
tomatoes, cabbage and collards. 


One should be sure that all farm 
stock is abundantly supplied with wa- 
ter, 


Plant a crop for your hogs to har- 
vest. Let them help in the labor 
shortage! 


If you want your onions to grow 
large, do not let the tops go to seed. 


It is not yet too late to plant corn— 
and the world needs every grain that 
can be grown, 


The swimming hole is getting about 
right for a plunge now. Let’s try it 
some afternoon soon. 


Another planting of watermelons 
made at this time will come in when 
they will be more than welcome. 


A cellar full of canned goods is as 
good as a bank account and much 
better than credit at the store. 


Keep the watersprouts removed 
from the fruit trees. They sap the vi- 
tality of the trees and the sooner re- 
moved the better, 


It’s about time to begin cultivating 
the strawberry patch. Fertilize the 
plants and keep up the cultivation 
through the summer, 


Remember that the ’tater ‘bugs may 
be killed by adding 3 pounds of ar- 
senate of lead to the Bordeaux mix- 
ture you use to prevent potato blight. 


It will pay to spray the tomatoes 
with Bordeaux mixture two or three 
times during the growing season, if 
you want clean, smooth tomatoes. 


The time will soon be here for that 
Sunday school picnic or annual out- 
ing. How about taking up the mat- 
ter in Sunday school next Sunday and 
getting plans made? 


Once again, remember to plant peas 
in the corn where no velvet beans 
have been planted. 


If there ever was a time when it 
paid neighbors to “swap work” and 
lend each other their labor-saving 
implements in order to hasten farm 
work and cultivate a larger acreage, 
that time is now. 


Flies pester young calves a great 
deal during the summer months. For 
this reason, it is sometimes wise to 
house the calves in dark stables dur- 
ing the hot part of the day and then 
arrange for them to do some grazing 
at night. 





Hew te Grew Fall Irish Potatoes 


] HAVE grown fall potatoes suc- 
cessfully for ten years, making 
from 100 to 240 bushels per acre. I 
use the Lookout Mountain variety. 
Potatoes grown one fall are kept 
over and used for seed the following 
fall. I do not grow this potato at all 
in the spring. 

I usually use land that has been in 
grain. As soon as grain is off the 
land I break two or three times, har- 
rowing after each breaking. About 
ten days before planting I put in 
fertilizer, but no stable manure. I put 
this on grain. Rough manures make 
potatoes scabby. I use from 600 to 
800 pounds of 6-4-8 fertilizer to anacre, 
mixed well in the furrow and then 
plow out middles. Then as soon after 
July 20 as there is a season in the 
ground I plant in three-foot rows, 
dropping potatoes (which are cut in 
rather large pieces and are already 
sprouted) about 12 inches apart. I 
planting furrow four or five 

deep, following immediately 


open 
inches 





with potatoes, then covering at once. 
This is important, as it prevents the 
sun injuring the potatoes and the 
land drying out before potatoes are 
covered. Plow out middles and har- 
row level. If potatoes are not up in 
ten days, harrow again. Cultivate 
shallow and often until vines are too 
large. Harvest about two weeks af- 
ter vines are killed or before hard 
freezes comé. They can be kept in 
ground all winter by throwing more 
dirt on them with the plow. I keep 
mine in a house on open floors, one 
above the other, about three feet be- 
tween each, potatoes about two and a 
half feet deep on each floor. This al- 
lows potatoes to dry out and to have 
light and air as the spring months 
come on. I find that they sprout iess 
with plenty of light, so I have wire 
over the doors and windows and open 
them when the weather gets warm. 


Potatoes that are to be used for 
eating should be kept in the dark all 
the time, as light turns them green, 
makes them bitter and unfit for use. 


able justification, attempts to monop- 
olize, unreasonable increase of prices 
or restriction of supplies, and willful 
waste of farm equipment are pro- 
hibited. Also, licensees are forbidden 
to sell farm equipment to persons 
known to have violated the Food Con- 
trol Act. 





“Costs More but Worth It” 
WHILE all metal products are high 


now—in terms of dollars, but not 
in terms of bushels of grains or 
pounds of corn and cotton—few farm- 
ers would care to go back to old 
methods of farming and farm life 
when machinery and other metal pro- 
ducts were unknown. As was said 
recently: “The old oaken bucket of 
poetic renown has been supplanted 
either by a galvanized steel bucket or 
a modern force pump. The soggy 
watering trough which once stood by 
the roadside, surrounded by an ever- 
present bed of mud and muck, has 
been replaced by a strong, steel tank 
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A BULL EXERCISER 


a 
a 


Giving the bull enough exercise is 

tograph reproduced herewith illustrates 
stantial post is placed in the ground and a 
post. This gives the bull quite a large area 
danger of his becoming entangled. 
They are used on my table stewed or 
baked, French fried, chips, creamed, 
salad or any of the numerous ways 
in which they can be used from early 
fall until spring potatoes come in. We 
never tire of them. 

I plant from 10 to 12 bushels per 
acre. Bugs do not trouble this fall 
crop. W. P. HARRIS. 

Owings, S. C. 





Farm Implement Industry to Be 
Licensed 


THE President, by a proclamation 
signed May 14, 1918, requires all 
individuals, partnerships, associations 
and corporations, except those spe- 
cifically exempted by the Food Con- 
trol Act, engaged in the importation, 
manufacture, storage and distribution 
of tools, utensils, implements, machin- 
ery and certain other farm equipment, 
to secure Federal licenses not later 
than June 20, 1918. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected to carry out the provisions of 
the proclamation and the regulations 
thereunder. Licensees are required to 
furnish information regarding their 
business whenever it is thought nec- 
essary by representatives designated 
by the Secretary, and must permit 
such representatives to inspect the 
property and records pertaining to 
their business. Information obtained 
in this manner is not to be disclosed 
without authority. Unjust profits, re- 
sales within the trade without reason- 


problem on a great many farms. 


The pho- 
safe-and sane method of doing this. A sub- 
‘sweep” is then pivoted on the top of this 
in which to move about and there is no 


with proper facilities for carrying off 
the overflow.” 

And similar progress has been made 
along all lines on the farm. The home 
is furnished better, the barn better 
equipped, and more modern machin- 
ery used in the fields. Such things 
cost money? Yes. But no farmer 
who has ever taken a step forward is 
willing to go back to the old ways, 





Getting Rid of Honeysuckle 


SUBSCRIBER in a recent number 
asks for a method of eradicating 
honeysuckle. 

This plant is not the unmitigated 
nuisance that some think. It affords 
good winter pasturage, especially for 
cattle, and is unexcelled for stopping 
gullies. A few root stocks dropped 
here and there in the big washes will 
soon cause them to fill up, and when 
you want to get rid of it, place a tem- 
porary fence around the patch, install 
a “William” goat and his family—one 
or two per acre—and in one season 
your honeysuckle will be gone, and 
the increase in the goat herd will pay 
the rent of the land. If the patches 
are too small to fence, stake the 
goats, tying them by the hind foot 
and not by the head. 

CHAS. L. WOOD. 


Columbus, Miss. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 


Some Ways to Keep Drinking 
Water Cool in the Field 


THE thermos or icy-hot bottles are 

worth the price. They can be 
filled with any liquid, hot or cold, and 
retain the temperature. 

Bury the bottle or jug of water un- 
der a little leaf mold. A flat glass 
bottle is best for this. 

Bury a jug inthe ground under the 
shade of a bush or tree. Fill it every 
morning. A small rubber tube can be 
bought at any drug store and kept 
in the pocket for use when needed. 
Be sure to keep the cork well in the 
neck of the jug. 

Set a bucket of water on a box un- 
der a tree. Cover this with a frame- 
work and set on top of it a pan 
of water. Cover the whole with a 
clean old tablecloth or other piece of 
cotton, being sure the cloth touches 
the water and keeps wet. The evap- 
oration keeps the water cool. 

An unglazed jug hung to the limb 
of a tree and filled with water will 
provide many a cool drink. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 


HOW TO KEEP WELL IN HOT 
WEATHER 


1.—Use Screens or Mosquito Nets and 
Have Plenty of Fresh Air at Night 


Dot dread or worry about the hot 

weather. That makes its coming 
all the worse. Recognize that it is 
coming, then get ready for it. 

Much can be gained by really get- 
ting ready for hot weather. For in- 
stance, did it ever occur to you what a 
tremendous drain it is on your nerve 
force, in other words, your “pep,” in 
hot weather to be bothered with house 
flies crawling over and tickling your 
anatomy by day, to say nothing of the 
mosquitoes by night? Without screens 
flies ‘materially disturb one’s rest or 
prevent us from getting our full eight 
hours sleep each day. To successfully 
battle against hot weather requires 
that we get a full eight hours good 
sleep out of every twenty-four, and if 
this is shortened or disturbed by flies, 
even this handicap may be enough to 
spell the difference between health 
and sickness during the hot weather. 
Good screens or even mosquito net- 
ting at every door and window would 
solve this problem for the entire fam- 
ily all summer long. Furthermore, if 
good wire screens are installed they 
may confidently be expected to last 
for five to ten years. 

Now one more word about that “full 
eight hours of good sleep.” You can 
hardly expect to be living, working, 
and feeling at your best if you have 
to retire to a hot, stuffy bedroom with 
One or two small windows where it is 
so hot you have to swelter for hours 
until it cools off enough to permit 
you to get to sleep, only to have to 
get up before you have been fully re- 
freshed. The remedy is_ simple: 
Knock out one or two sides of your 
old-fashioned room and replace them 
with windows. Then you'll have a 
modern sleeping porch, and you 
will be able to sleep in comfort and 
rise in the morning feeling like the 
proverbial “two-year-old.” Just be- 
fore retiring, a temperate or cool bath 
about 75 to 85 degrees forms a splen- 
did “night cap” after a hot day. It is 
a splendid introduction to a good 
night’s sleep, although many find a 
cool bath, plunge or dip in the morn- 
ing as an “eye-opener” even more to 
the point to start the day off right. 
At all events, get a bath every day at 
least in summer.—N. C. Board of 
Health. 

(Next week’s talk on “How to Keep 
Well in Hot Weather” will tell “How 
to Keep the Baby Well.” The advice 
then given may save your baby’s life.) 
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Threefold Co-operation 


Every telephone connection 
requires co-operation. The 
slightest inattention or indif- 
ference on the part of the 
person who calls, or the com- 
pany that makes the connec- 
tion, or the person who is 
called results in a correspond- 
ing deficiency in service. Each 
is equally responsible for the 
success of the service. 


Not only is it to the advan- 
tage of the individual himself 
to use the telephone efficiently, 
but his conservation of the 
advantages of these national 
lines of speech benefits all 


telephone users. 
Accuracy in calling, prompt- 


ness in answering, clear and 
deliberate talking, courtesy 
and patience on the part of 
both user and operator are 
essentials of service, and must 


be mutual for good service. 


Efficient telephone opera- 
tion is vital to the war work of 
this country. The army, the 
navy and the myriad indus- 
tries contributing supplies de- 
pend on the telephone. It 
must be ready for instant and 
universal use. The millions 
of telephone users are insep- 
arable parts of the Bell Sys- 
tem, and all should patriotic- 
ally contribute to the success 
of the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONEYAND’ TELEGRAPH*COMPANY 
ANRP-ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Roofing Products 


Full weight— 
Galvanized= 


tome 


“pitTsBURCH 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. * 
APOLLO-KEYsTONECopper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- ~ 


able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufac 
Salverte have mg Be enpeeey of this material for R 
Tin Plates. 2X for the Keystone add 


Bola 


taned. poten woathor ~I 


fing, Tanks, 
sted ‘or Root- ¢4 on 
— 


low regul 
id by leading dealers. Send for free “Better Buildings’ 








EACH ADVERTISER'S RELIA- 
BILITY GUARANTEED 


Ww. WILL positively make good the 
loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresen- 
tations made in The Progressive Far- 
mer on the part of any advertiser 
who proves to be @ deliberate swin- 
dler. This does not mean that we will 
try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their pat- 
rons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have 
just indicated. The conditions of this 
guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement ep- 
pears in our paper and after the 
transaction complained of; that our 
Mability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one ad- 
vertiser, and that the subscriber must 
say when writing each advertiser: ‘I 
am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.” 














EED We Sell Everything EED 
S That Is Planted S 
Cowpeas, Soja Beans, Soy Beans, 
all kinds of Clover, Grass, Field, 
Garden and Flower Seeds. 
We also sell Insecticides, Incuba- 
tors and Poultry Supplies. 
Get our prices before you order. 
We can save you money. 

Write for Our Catalog. 


ASHEVILLE SEED COMPANY, 
Asheville, N. C. 














FENCE~ FACTORY 
PRICES 


Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
eat never-glip lock fence 
e pay the “+4 = you 
les, save you m Barb 


y 

ces. Write today 

saane Ce., 
irmingham, Ala 


“@) ° 


lewn f coving 
East ‘Sirmingham (roa 
Dept. A. 








The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 


it carries.” 








WORK FOR JUNE WITH ORCHARD AND TRUCK CROPS 


By L. A. NIVEN 








ULTIVATION of the orchard 
(CF siou continue until mid-sum- 

mer; yet it should not be kept up 
too late. Too late cultivation has a 
tendency to bring about too late wood 
growth, and this is 
very undesirable. 
If discontinued 
too early, how- 
ever, weeds and 
grass will do much 
damage. Usually 
late June to mid- 
dle of July will be 
about the right 
time to give the 
last cultivation. Of 
course in young orchards where crops 
are growing later cultivation will not 
hurt so much, as these crops draw on 
the plant food of the soil, and there is 
little danger of the fruit trees getting 
too much. These cultivations should 
be shallow, as the feed roots are near 
the surface, and should not be torn up 
more than can be helped. 

oe ok 


MR. NIVEN 


The season of spraying for the cod- 
dling moth or worm in the appl@ has 


usually needed about four weeks af- 
ter the third, which is about sixty 
days from the time of blooming. This 
should be with the self-boiled lime- 
sulphur too. The fruit should not be 
sprayed after it begins to turn red to 
ripen if it can be avoided, but per- 
sistent work up to this time is needed 
in order to hold tthe rot in check, 
Many use the diluted lime-sulphur so- 
lution instead of the self-boiled, and 
have found it satisfactory. Great care 
must be exercised, however, not to 
get it on too strong. The leaves of 
the peach and plum are much more 
tender than those of the apple and 
pear, and cannot stand as strong a 
spray mixture in the summer as the 
latter. 
» * & 

We have often seen a fine crop of 
grapes go to pieces just before ripen- 
ing. The rot is a terrible enemy of 
this luscious fruit, but can be entirely 
controlled by a sufficient number of 
applications of Bordeaux mixture. 
The Bordeaux should contain four 
pounds of bluestone to fifty gallons 
of water. To entirely control this 





FARM CROPS 
Corn, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, 
Sudan grass, ensilage corn, Set sweet 
potato plants and cuttings from sweet 
potato vines. 


LEGUME, FORAGE AND PASTURE 
CROPS 
Sudan grass, 


beans, velvet 
cowpeas, 


sorghum, millet, 
pastures, soy 
soll improvement, 


Corn, 
Bermuda in 
beans for 
peanuts, 

VEGETABLES 
in Garden,—Bush snap beans, 
pole bean, bush lima bean, running lima 
bean, witloof chicory, corn, muskmelon, 
okra, pumpkins, cushaw or winter 
squash, 


Plant 


South being able 





WHAT TO PLANT IN JUNE 


Nete:—The above suggestions are suited particularly to tho 
to plant two to three weeks earlier. 


Piant in Open Bed for Later Trans- 
planting.— Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
cauliflower, collard, tomato. 

Transplant to Garden,—Collard, 
tomato, sweet potato. 


FRUITS, GRAPES, BERRIES, 
» ERS 


leek, 
FLOW- 


Little planting in June, 
gust in the South. Candidum lilies (Ma- 
donna Lilies), the earliest fall bulbs to 
start, should be planted in August to 
give bloom early next spring. 


FOR POULTRY 

Soy or buckwheat. 

bushel of either per acre. 
when 4 to 6 inches high, 


July and Au- 


beans Sow one 


Can graze 


Upper South, the Lower 








passed. No further application of ar- 
senate of lead will be needed, but 
Bordeaux mixture should be applied 
about this time to prevent rot and 
scab. From one ‘to three applications 
of this mixture must be given if one 
would produce fruit free of these dis- 
eases. The diluted lime-sulphur solu- 
tion can be used instead of Bordeaux, 
but it is not advisable. The experi- 
ment station and other folks have 
tested it out rather fully, and find 
that the bluestone in the Bordeaux 
controls the rots and other fungous 
diseases during the summer a little 
better. It is true the bluestone is 
quite high in price, but this should 
not prevent its use. The North Caro- 
lina Station says that as little as two 
to two and a half pounds to 50 gallons 
of water will do. So we recommend 
that this substance be used, and that 
the amount be cut down to the quan- 
tity mentioned. 
* * x 


In spraying the fruit trees, keep in 
mind that the plum is close kin to the 
peach and is subject to attack from 
practically the same insects and fung- 
ous enemies, and should be sprayedin 
the same general way,and with prac- 
tically the same material. The pear is 
similar to the apple, and should re- 
ceive the same general sprayings. 

es 


No further sprayings will be needed 
by ithe early varieties of peaches, but 
many of the mid-season and late va- 
rieties will need it. The brown rot is 
the greatest enemy the peach has af- 
ter it has escaped the curculio, and 
often two or more sprayings are 
needed to prevent it. The first spray 
of arsenate of lead is needed from ten 
days to two weeks after the trees are 
in full bloom, and the second two 
weeks after the first. The second 
spray mixture should be the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur solution with 2 
pounds of arsenate of lead added to 
each 50 gallons. The third spray is 


disease Bordeaux should be applied 
every two weeks from the time the 
fruit is well set until it begins to col- 
or up or ripen. If the disease is not 
very bad, however, three sprayings 
will usually be sufficient, giving the 
first soon after the fruit sets, and the 
other 20 to 25 days apart. 
x* * * 


The apple tree borer does consider- 
able damage, and can be fairly well 
controlled by applying a wash to the 
trunk of the tree just about this time 
of year. A large paint brush should 
be used for applying it. To make this 
wash, dissolve three pounds of some 
good bar soap in three gallons of hot 
water. Chip the soap up in thin 
slices with a pocket knife. Take three 
to four pounds of sulphur and pour 
on enough water to make a ‘thin mix- 
ture, and pour this in with the soapy 
water. The next step is to put 20 
pounds of unslaked lime in a barrel 
and slake it. While this is being 
done, pour in the soapy solution with 
lime mixture, stirring these well to- 
gether. Then add enough water to 
make 25 gallons, and it is ready for 
use. The South Carolina Station says 
that 25 gallons is sufficient for 325 
trees of about eight years of age. 

* * x 


The fruit grower who tries to get 
along without spraying is sure of ul- 
timate failure. And the work must 
be done thoroughly, as poor work 
may be almost as worthless as no 
spraying at all. It is not necessary to 
continue to apply the mixture at one 
place until it drips from the leaves, as 
a properly constructed spray pump 
will throw the mixture out in a suffi- 


ciently fine mist for the leaves and = 


fruit to become covered rather quick- 
ly. Great care should be exercised to 
see that the spray mixture is kept 
thoroughly stirred. The agitator in 
the barrel or tanks may become 
broken or disarranged, and the re- 
sult would be ‘to give too strong a 
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mixture at some places, and too weak 
at others. This would naturally cause 
the work to prove inefficient and un- 
satisfactory. We have often made it 
a practice when spraying with a‘bar- 
rel pump to occasionally remove-the 
nozzle and put the hose in the barrel 
and pump hard and fast. This thor- 
oughly stirs the mixture. 
se 

Keep the faulty fruit that has drop- 
ped from the trees picked up. Either 
burn or bury, as these fallen apples, 
peaches, etc., are usually diseased -or 
hiding places for insects, and will 
surely cause danger if-left under the 
trees. This will be troublesome and 
costly in these days of high-priced 
labor, but it will pay. Of course no 
careful fruit grower will ‘allow the 
pruned out branches, old weeds, etc., 
to remain in the orchard. Not only 
should they be hauled out, but burn- 
ed. This should have been done im- 
mediately after pruning, but if these 
are in piles at the edge of the orchard 
now, even several hundred yards 
away, apply a match to them at once. 

.* 2 


or 


Bugs are likely to continue after 
the Irish potatoes right up to digging 
time. Keep on giving them Paris 
green or arsenate of lead, as the de- 
struction of the leaves of the pota- 
toes cuts off the food supply of the 
plants. Keep in mind that no plant 
can use food taken from the soil until 
it is carried to the leaves and there 
changed to available form. This is 
why it means either a stunted or de- 
stroyed plant when the leaves are 
damaged or destroyetl. 

x * * 

It is not advisable to be in too big a 
hurry to dig the Irish potatoes. The 
average potato grower digs too early. 
The object of course isto take advan- 
tage of the early and usually higher 
market. The yield can often be in- 
creased sufficiently by waiting for 
full maturity to overcome any finan- 
cial loss by securing a larger yield. 
This proposition should be given spe- 
cial thought now, the greatest 
need of the world is food and more 


food of any and all kinds. 
* x Ox 


as 


Another reason for waiting for ma- 
turity of the potatoes before digging 
is the fact that so many potatoes of 
last year’s Northern and Western 
crop were carried through the winter 
and now on the 
potatoes are well matured 
markets are glutted they 
stored satisfactorily here in the South 
the summer, at least for a 
month or two. This length of time 
may mean the difference between a 
profit and a loss. To store them, put 
in as cool a place as possible. Do not 
put in piles, but spread out on a floor, 
dirt cellar or other cool place so as 
not to be any more than four to six 
inches deep. Of course the potatoes 
in much of The Progressive Farmer 
territory are already dug, but in more 
than half of it they are not. 

* * x 


market. If the 
and 
can 


are 
the 


be 


during 


The spring crop of potatoes cannot 
be carried through the winter, but the 
second crop can. Now is the time to 
begin preparation for this crop. July 
is the best month for planting, but to 
secure the best results the land must 
be broken several weeks before plant- 
ing time. Harrow immediately after 
breaking, and after 
rain as to the moisture 
and keep down the weeds. The prin- 
cipal trouble with this crop is secur- 
ing a stand, and it is usually the lack 
of moisture in the soil that makes it 
difficult to secure a stand. Therefore 
this early plowing and the 
harrowings are specially important. 
Small grain stubble is a good place 
for this crop. Pick out a moist piece 
of ground, but well drained. 

xs 2 

The truckers of the South have not 
given the collard the attention it de- 
serve It reaches its highest state of 
development in January and February 
—just when the amount of green stuff 
for cooking is at the lowest ebb. Now 
is the time to put them out. Prepare 


re-harrow every 


so conserve 


several 


the land and fertilizer in the same | 
general. way as for cabbage. An acre 
or two could be put in to advantage 
by almost any trucker who has a fair 
demand for greens during the winter. 
They can follow small grain, Irish po- 
tatoes, or some other early 
crop 
* * oe 


We believe it would be a good idea | 


for every trucker, and general farm- 
too, to put in from one to five 
acres extra of sweet potatoes. 


ers, 


crop of the country very 
ally, but that is exactly what we need 
to do. Without question the food 
problem is the outstanding problem 
of today, and it is doubtful if there is 
anything we can put in now that will 
increase the sum total of our food sup- 
ply more than will sweet potatoes. If 
the plants cannot be easily obtained, 
cut vines and set them. Cut into 
lengths six to eight inches long, bend 
double in the middle and set out leav- 
ing both ends out of the ground. Po- 
tatoes from vines are far less suscep- 
tible to rot than are those from slips. 
*x* * 

Right now nearly every trucker and 
farmer has an abundance of 
bles of all kinds growing, but only a 
comparatively few have started later 
crops. Beans, tomatoes, etc., 
are usually very abundant and cheap 
early in the season, but more or less 
scarce later on. Take a tip from this 
well known condition and prepare to 
supply the demand by putting in a 
second and even a third crop of some 
or all of these and other common 
vegetables. 


vegeta- 


beets, 


* * * 


The equipment of no truck or gen- 
eral farm is complete without a home 
canner. There is always more or less 
of fruits and vegetables that will go 
to waste on any farm if provision for 
canning has not been made. These 
home canning outfits are of various 
suitable for those who wish to 
can only a few hundred cans or for 
those who want to put up many 
thousands. By looking out for this 
end of the game one can very mate- 
rially increase the income, as there 
has been no trouble for several years 
of disposing of all first-class canned 
stuff at a real good price. And it is 


the positive duty of everyone to save 


sizes, 


everything possible in the food line in 
these times of stress and war. 
of all can 
advertisers in The Progressive 


These 


canners sizes be secured 


from 
farmer. 
* * oe 


It will always pay to stake and 


tomatoes when the fruit is to 
be marketed fresh. It is 
this will pay when it is to be canned. 
Some believe it will, while others are 
equally as positive that it will not. By 
pruning down to from one to three 
much greater size 
will 

to 
once ;% 


prune 
! ‘ 


tomatoes of 
better general 
secured. It will 
fexe) the plants at 
week for several weeks if one woule 
keep them properly pruned. 
* * * 


stems 
and appearance 


be be necessary 


" la- 

over least i 
} 
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Cantaloupe and watermelon plants 
are often injured by the melon aphis 
or plant louse. This insect gives off a 
called “honeydew.” This 

sometimes the 
may easily believe 

present unless a 
careful examination is made. It at- 
tacks cucumbers well as the mel- 
ons and cantaloupe, and is one of the 
destructive growers of 
these crops have to contend 
The fact that it feeds on the 
side of the leaves make it rather diffi- 
cult to at. The most satisfactory 
remedy is to spray with a solution 
composed of nicotine sulphate, soap, | 
and water. Use three fluid ounces of 
nicotine sulphate (40 per cent) with | 
one pound of laundry soap and 25 
gallons of water. Spray this on the 
under side of the leaves so the solu- 
tion will come in direct contact with 
the bodies of the insects. Absolute 
thoroughness is necessary in order to 
secure satisfactory results. 
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road conditions are. 


invariably use Ajax. 


that came on his car. 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches in. 
Leading Cities 








Greater Strength 
Where Road Strain Co 


See those strong supporting shoulders in the picture 
Those are Ajax Shoulders of Strength. 
They give Ajax tires more tread on the road. 
They are a special patented Ajax feature. They 
ut greater strength where the road strain comes. 
hey mean more miles—no matter what your 


Dirt Track Champions 


In 1917, Ajax tires won sweeping, victories—237 in all— 
at state fairs from Texas to Massachusetts. 1 
the dirt track—the fellows who must have the best tires— 


_And, 97 times in 100, Ajax tires are chosen by the in- 
dividual owner like yourself, to replace some other make 


R Ajax inner tubes are superior in walue and service. Ajax 
tires and tubes willsave you money. Try them. 
Write for free bookles—“Ajax Shoulders of Strength.” 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Speed kings of 


SS 


1796 Broadway, New York 





ALL CASH, 4° 
PART CASH, 0n- 


DOWN 
“How to Judge Engines” 
FREE My n k explains what 


‘ou should know about engines 
before you bay one. Fill out Coupon, stat 
size engin 





worthy, creditable person, anywhere 
the U. S. can buy on these terms. Any- 
can order without risk. I 
orNO safe delivery to your station. 
CASH Engines sold on 5-year guarantee,2 to 30h-p. 
My factory is the largest exclusive engine factory in 
the workl 

Stationary, Portable or Saw Rig. 


Engine . 
payment. WITTE Engines are best-looking, best 


uarantee 
All WITTE 


the user, any style— 
I Ship Your 
You choose engine and plan of 


. selling direct to 


Quick. 


balanced, easy to operate. Money Back 
If Not Satisfied on My New 90 
Day Engine Offer—FREE. 
—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1 Ockland Avenue 
#75856 Empire Bide, 
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Mail to Witte Engine Works 





3 121 PerRed 
Write for Greatest money saving fence 
bargain book ever printed. Brown fe 

made of Heayy DOUBLE GALV 
NIZED WIRE Resists rust j 
150 gtyles. Also Gates and Barb Wire, 
Low Factory Prices, Freight Prepaid. Write for 
wonderful free fence book and sampie to test. 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept, 87 Cleveland, Ohio 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 








Our Two Best 
. Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
seription for ome year each if sent in te- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
seriptions all sent in together—e saving 
of 33 cente on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Putney 100-Year Shoe Quality 


Battle Axe and Other 

Putney Shoes Lead 

in Dixie! 

posse SHOES first stepped into favor in 
Dixie in 1817—five years after our war with 

Great Britain and nearly fifty years before the 

civil war. During the trying days of '61 to '65, Putney 

was official shoe-maker to the Confederacy. Today, as 


in all of their 100-year history, Putney Shoes represent 
sterling quality and solid, honest value. 


A century of “know-how” and reputation stands back 
of every Putney Shoe, guaranteeing the wearer the ut- 
most value it is possible to give for the price. 


There are Battle Axe and 
other brands of Putney Shoes 
for every member of the family 
and in all styles. Southern 
Dealers recommend them be- 
cause they have confidefce in 
the Putney name. Your dealer 
has the style you want or can 
ay for you. Ask him—and 

k for Putney name; it is 
your guarantee of satisfaction. 


FREE“A Business Ro- 


mance of theSouth,” 
a handsome illustrated booklet 
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Look For The PUTNEY Name 










A étylish, serviceable man's Spring and 
Summer high Shoe. Beautiful new model; 
Goodyear welt;.all leathers. An excep- 














by Gordon Keith, will be sent [tional value. Ask your dealer to show 
you free on request if you mention | you this shoe. 
your shoe dealer ‘s name. Write for copy 








STEPHEN PUTNEY SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of the Famous BATTLE AXE Shoe 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






One Hundredth 
Year 





Baeeblished 
1817 


















*Yes. a Davis Cypress Tank is 
@ Comfort and Protection” 
Running water in the home—plenty for 

drinking, bath "toilet, garden, tr protec 


Water When and Where Wanted 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
our money-saving price on a tank, ore 
tank and tower. , 

Write for illustrated book! 
} eo ‘or — — let descriptive of 
G. M. DAVIS & SON 
809 Laura Street PALATKA, FLA.) 
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Peanut Picker 
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With an improved model Hustler Peanut Picker you can clean and pick from 100 

to 200 bags (4 bushels to the bag) per day. cleaned and graded with a 
“Hustler” command bigger prices at the market. The simplest and most efficient 
Picker on the market—costs little to operate—requires few repairs. Picks all grades 
of nuts, hulls etc. A “Hustler” Dealer, Conner and Goff, of Alabama, 
writes: ‘“We sold about 60 Hustler Peanut Pickers last season. Could easily have 
sold 100 more if we could have gotten them. All “Hustler” customers express them- 
selves as entirely pleased with the Picker. It has certainly proven all-you claim for 
it.*? Sy J. W. Goff. Write for Tilustrated Booklet, Prices and name of nearest Dealer — TODAY ! 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 10 S. Liberty st, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(A LEADER IN THE MACHINERY FIELD FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS) 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE AND SELL THE HUSTLER PEANUT PLANTER 




















“T am writing you as an advertiser 
fn The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all tha 
advertising it carries.’’ 


When writing to advertisers say: 
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Farm Work For June 


By T. B. PARKER 
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| HE planting of corn, for much 
corn will be planted in June, the 
cultivation of crops, the setting 
‘tae sweet potatoes, the harvesting of 
| small grain crops, and the preparation 
of the land they 
occupied for soy 
beans, cowpeas, or 
other crops. will 
keep us busy dur- 
ing this month. All 
these things are 
necessary and 
should have con- 
sideration, slight- 
ing nothing. 
MR. PARKER = = 

The preparation of the land and the 
planting of crops demand even more 
careful attention now than earlier in 
the season. Dry, hot weather is not 
conducive to seed germination; there- 
fore, we need to so thoroughly pre- 
pare the soil that it will lie closely to- 
gether and conserve the moisture 
necessary to germinate the seed. 

To insure a good stand, corn should 
be planted deeper and covered deeper 
in June than in April or early May. 
It is important to get a good stand, 
as replanted corn this late in the 
season is usually disappointing. There- 
fore use plenty of seed and be sure 
the land is put in the best condition 
possible and the grain covered from 
two and one-half to three inches 
deep. It pays to be doubly careful in 


| the late planting of corn. 


e¢ 


The harvesting of the small grain 
crop is an important job. Unusual 
care should be exercised in saving all 
of it. Careless harvesting, either with 





| a binder or a cradle, which is still used 
| when the 


acreage is small or when 
conditions are such that a binder can- 
not be used, should not be tolerated. 
See to it that the harvester knives or 
the cradle blade are kept sharp 
that all the grain is saved. 
Put the shocks in rows so as to make 
the field at once available for prep- 
aration for the crop that is to follow. 
If the land is quite fertile, corn may 
follow the small grain if it is deemed 
advisable to increase the acreage in 
corn, or sweet potatoes can be set out 
after small grain. But most of the 
land where the small grain grew will 
likely be put in cowpeas or soy beans. 
In fact, except in exceptional cases, 
they will prove to be the most profit- 
able crops to grow on them. 
x ok Ok 

As soon as the grain is shocked run 
a disk or cutaway harrow over the 
field, cutting the stubble well, so as to 
conserve the moisture and prevent its 
drying out and getting hard before 
Plow the land mod- 
erately deep and re-cut it with the 
disk harrow, double cutting if neces- 
sary to get it in good condition, be- 
fore planting. If planted to corn, 
plant in six-foot rows as suggested 
last month and put a row of cowpeas 
or soy beans between the rows of 
corn, immediately after planting the 
corn or at the time you give it its first 
working. I lay special emphasis on 
the row of peas or soy beans between 
the rows of corn for the “land’s sake,” 
because they add both vegetable mat- 
ter and plant food to our soils, things 
that most of our soils are deficient in. 
$¢« 


If your land is better suited to cow- 
peas than to soy beans, use cowpeas. 
If better suited to soy beans, use 
those. At any rate, use one or both 
of them. If your land is not liable to 
crust and you have a planter that will 
sow these in a continuous drill, one 
pea or bean to every two inches, it 
will be all right to plant them that 
way. But if your land is of a clayey 


nature or liable to crust it may be 
better to drop them in hills of five or 
six peas or beans to every 12 or 15 








I recommend the sowing of 


inches. 


from 200 to 300 pounds of acid pl 
phate per acre with either crop. S 

in the drill before planting the peas 
or beans. It will require less than a 
half bushel of seed to sow an acre of 
land, costing less than $2 for the seed. 
The added fertility to the land wiil 
pay you from 100 to 500 per cent, a 
pretty good interest on the invest 
ment, in addition to improving the 
mechanical condition of the soil. 

x * * 


When either crop is to be sowed 
alone in drills or broadcast the land 
should have the same careful prepa- 
ration that was given for corn, and, 
if possible, have acid phosphate ap- 
plied as suggested above. If planted 
in rows they can be from two to two 
and one-half feet apart, and the plant- 
ing the same as suggested above when 
put between the rows of corn. When 
one has a wheat drill he can accom- 
plish the same thing in row planting 
by leaving one of the drill tubes open 
and stopping up two of them. With 
eight-inch drills, this would put the 
rows two feet apart. Leave the first 
tube open, stop the next two; leave 
the fourth open, and so on with all 
the tubes. If the drill was set to sow 
one bushel of peas per acre, with this 
arrangement it would sow only one- 
third of a bushel. Or if it was set to 
sow one and one-half bushels, it 
would sow one-half bushel. Fertil- 
izer could be sowed at the same time, 
but I would not stop up any of the 
tubes for that, as the acid phosphate 
would be worked into the soil at the 
first cultivation of the peas or beans. 

If the peas or beans are to be put in 


broadcast, a wheat drill. is ideal for 
that purpose. Leave all the tubes 
open, and on sandy soils sow from 


one to one and one-half bushels per 
acre, and on clay or heavy soils sow 
from one and one-half to two bushels 
per acre. Sow acid phosphate with 
them at the rate of 300 to 400 pounds 
per acre. 

xk * * 

The soy beans or cowpeas can be 
used for hay; for grazing crops for 
livestock; or for turning under for 
soil improvement. June is the month 
to provide for an abundance of hay 
for winter and the coming year. If 
the above plan will not provide as 
much as you want, you can increase 
the quantity by sowing, broadcast, a 
mixture of soy beans or cowpeas and 
cane or sorghum seed, one and one- 
half bushels peas or beans and one- 
fourth bushel cane seed per acre, With 
this mixture sow 300 to 500 pounds 
acid phosphate per acre. 

If a hay crop will be needed before 
either of the above will be available, 
select a rich piece of land, plow and 
harrow until you have a good seed 
bed and sow broadcast one bushel of 
German millet seed per acre, with 300 
to 500 pounds of a complete fertilizer, 
8-2-2 for instance. While this will not 
make anything like as nutritious hay 
as the cowpeas or soy beans, it will 
be much better than buying timothy 
hay at $45 per ton. 

xk * * 


Push the setting of sweet potato 
plants as suggested in “Farm Sugges- 
tions for May”. As soon as vines have 
made sufficient growth for cutting, ad- 
ditional plantings can be made from 
those. Potatoes grown from cuttings 
from vines are smoother and do not 
suffer from rot during the winter and 
spring nearly as badly as those grown 
from draws. 

x oe x 


Keep the weeders, harrows and cul- 
tivators running. Eternal cultivation 
is the price of clean crops. Every 
time you kill a weed you dispose of a 
crop plant-food robber. Save the 
moisture and plant food for the crops 
you wish to grow, and do not let 
weeds and grass rob them of it. 
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June gives us the longest days of 
the year, should every 
hour we to the best 
advantage. Therefore, be thoughtful 
tbout the work stock. See that all 
collars and harness are properly ad- 
‘usted so as to give the lightest draft 
possible, work considered. Look care- 
fully after the feeding and watering, 
not too much heating feed, but plenty 
of muscle-building feed. The water- 
ing is important. Water at least once 
between morning and noon and.again 
in the middle of the afternoon. The 
time given to this and in otherwise 
caring for them will be well spent. 

. 


and we use 


possibly can 
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Do not let the rush ,of field work 
cause you to neglect your garden. 
Keep the weeds and grass out and the 
vegetables well cultivated. Rapid 


* 


* 








growing vegetables are more succu- 

lent and have a finer flavor than the 

the plantings of beans, tomatoes, cab- 

bage, collards, beets, carrots, cucum- 

vegetables that you may like. Keep 

every foot of the garden at work 
* * 

As soon as the strawberry season is 
working and allow them to make run- 
ners for fall setting if you wish to 
plants for more than three seasons. 
Plow up and reset this fall. 

It will be worth while early in the 
month to take the risk of the last 
melons. The late plantings often fail, 
but when they do succeed they are a 
all children on such occasions. 

N EARLY summer look out for 

aphides or plant lice. They are no 
practically every one of the garden 
favorites has its own particular spe- 
bodied insects are usually found clus- 
iering about the tender growing 
soon dislodged they will suck out the 
sap and cause the tissues to be much | 
usually effective remedy is to dip 
these lousy parts into strong soap 
iour gallons of water will usually rout 
the rose aphis and similar tender 
such as the black aphis of the chrys- 
anthemum, should be sprayed with 
solution (Black-leaf 40) at the rate of 
1 part to 1,000 of water. 
Now is the time of year to get the 
turf of your lawn in good condition. 

week to keep it smooth and velvety. 
\fter a heavy rain is a favorable time 
desirable grasses. There are not a 
great many lawn pests in the South, 
persistent growers and need constant 
watching to, keep them in check. Wild 
and must be fought determinedly or 
our lawns will be ruined with it in 
soft after a heavy rain the onions 
nay be pulled, but the safest way is 
10 be sure of getting all the dormant 
Lulbs, 
the South is narrow-leaved plantain 
r “rib grass.” This weed should be 
alks and scatters its numerous 

eds. This is a splendid example of 
ive nine.” 

A third lawn pest which often 


slower grown, stunted ones. Keep up 
bers, squash, pepper and any other 
growing some crop. 
ever, give the plants a thorough 
reset. It does not pay to use the same 
x * * 
planting of cantaloupes and water- 
great joy to the children, and we are 
I.—Look Out fer Plant Lice 
I respecters of flowering plants, and 
cies of louse to infest it. Thesé soft- 
points or under new leaves. If not 
stunted and deformed. A simple and 
suds. One pound of laundry soap to 
forms. The more persistent sorts, 
kerosene emulsion or with nicotine 
Il.—Cage of the Lawn 
lCeep the grass mowed at least once a 
for ridding the turf of weeds and un- 
but the few that we have are very 
onion or garlic is the worst of the lot 
the spring. When the ground is very 
io dig them out with a garden trowel 
Another troublesome lawn weed in 
paded out before it sends up its seed 
‘ie old adage, “A stitch in time will 
Ows up in early summer is Paspa- 


TI 


discovered last year. 


Titehold Shingles, made in 
irregular widths, give an unus- 
ually pleasing appearance to 
any building. They can be laid 
as taken from bundles, without 


matching to break joints. 


ALL HEART 


TEHOLD 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Make a wonderfully durable 
roof or wall covering. A cedar 
tree, which fell fifteen hundred years 
ago, was sound and well-preserved when 


Cedar lasts for ages. 


Only the heart of the finest grade of Pacific Coast 
cedar is made into Titehold Shingles. 
sawn, smooth, straight-grained, free from knots and sap. 


Guaranteed for Forty Years 


They are rift 


Every roof or siding made of 
Titehold Shingles, nailed with 
Titehold 33d zinc coated nails, 
if properly recorded with us 


Within 30 days, is guaranteed 


against decay for forty years: 


shingles, 





lum, a coarse, broad-leaved, rank- 
growing grass that crowds out every- 
thing in its vicinity. It is easily killed 
by cutting below the crown. The 
lawn grasses will soon cover the 
spaces where these weeds have been 
cut or dug out, 


IIL-—-Growing Chrysanthemums 


REPARE for a fall and winter dis- 

play of chrysanthemums by potting 
or setting out the rooted shoots that 
come up about the base of the old 
plants. If potted, they should be put 
in two-inch pots at first, and repotted 
along during the season as they be- 
gin to crowd, until they are in five or 
six-inch pots in which they can be 
flowered. If planted in the open gar- 
den, the plants should be given at 
least 18 inches each way. 

If specimen plants are desired, it is 
necessary to pinch back the tops from 
time to time during the growing pe- 
riod to make the plants symmetrical 
in form with a large number of 
branches. Where large single blooms 
are to be grown, the reverse practice 
should be followed and all lateral 
buds pinched off so that one stalk 
with a single strong leader bud is pro- 
duced. This latter will need staking 
and tying to protect it from being 
broken off. 

Chrysanthemums are gross feeders 
and do their best only when given 
large amounts of plant food. The 
great secret of success with this plant 
is to give it frequent waterings with 
liquid manure. W. N. HUTT. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 


A dealer near you sells Titehold 
If you don’t know him,’ 
writeus. Ask for free shingle book. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
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Express Service in War Time 


Abnormal conditions in all business, brought about 
by the war, reach their apex in transportation service. 

The Southern Express Company is giving right-of-way service 
te Our Government, and at the same time rendering the best ser- 
vice possible to all other shippers. 

Your co-operation to expedite Express transportation service 
is asked by 

Packing Carefully 
Marking Plainly 


Shipping Early 
SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’’ 
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STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., ss or"senvice 
Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St., PETERSBURG, VA. 

















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 





















































Reaedin is the 
Thing That Counts 


LETTER to Nichols & 

Shepard Company, of 
4 Battle Creek, Michigan, will 
4] bring to you the experience of 
seventy years of success in the 
making u threshing machinery 
exclusively—success that is of 
value to you.’ 
Grain threshing is a game where [3 
no manufacturer can fool with 
side lines, and at the same time 
build a machine that is always 
on top. Nichols and Shepard 
Company has confined its efforts 
and resources to threshing ma- 
chinery alone, longer than any 
other manufacturer in the world. 
The result is that the Red River 
Special, with its ‘‘Man Behind 
the Gun,” the Beating Shakers 
and the Big Cylinder, stands at. 
the very top of the list as a grain 
thresher. 


It Saves the Farmers’ 
Thresh Bill 


rite us for information about the 
“Junior” if you want a machine for 
your own use. Write for circulars. 


Nichols ¢ & ; Shepard C Co. 


Bonsers oe ny of Be Red iRiver’ — 
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Livestock Suggestions for June 


HE one most important matter 
which should occupy the attention 
of the Southern stockman at this 


time is the question of next winter’s 
feed supply. No matter what the 
price of cotton may be, we cannot af- 
ford to buy feed for our livestock, es- 
pecially hay or other roughage. The 
freight charges are too large a part 
of the cost of such purchased feeds, 
and the Southern stockman who 
thinks he can buy feeds and pay the 
heavy handling charges and _ still 
compete with the stockmen who pro- 






































_.Wind Stackers, Feede 
cial Threshers. Wing ‘Traction Engines 

:] Battle Creek Michigan 
45) t 


Ite new featares 
save you money. 
For years famous for de- 
pendability, great capacity 
re and light running, the Ap- 
pleton now has new features 
which make it the biggest 
labor, time and money-sav- 
ing silo filler. Get the proof 
free catalog describes these 
improvements. Write today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
437 Farge St., Batavia, Ill. 
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Ensilage to the Top 


Was your Silo really full when 
you began winter feeding? The 
average Silo when filled in a 
hurried fashion settles about 
one-fourth. If you’d like to 
know how the upper fourth of 
Your Silo can be made to pay 
# $75 to $150 yearly, extra, write 
for our 1918 catalogue to-day— 
it’s free for the asking. 


haa MACHINE CO, 
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best and cheapest means of 
Gheep Ln Cattle. 
lame, Sy: — tags. 
Catalog and oteoet ree jo aoe 

F. S. Bureh & Co., 184 W. Hores St. Chicage 


Tag your stock— 
identibeation wee Hogs 
nd num! 





When writing to an advertiser, say: ‘“‘! am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 





duce their own feeds and at least save 
these heavy handling charges, is mis- 
taken. Of this a little actual exper- 
ience ought to soon furnish him all 
the proof needed. 
II 

June is about the last month in 
which forage crops may be planted. 
This is consequently about our last 
call for increased forage crop produc- 
tion in 1918. Cotton may not be high- 
priced next fall. Much depends on 
the season and the size of the crop; 
but there is no question about the 
high price of feedstuffs. Every year 
for 27 years, to the positive knowl- 
edge of the writer, feeds have each 
winter and spring been scarce and 
high-priced. We have probably in- 
creased our acreage planted in cot- 
ton, and the only way we can even 
partly correct this serious mistake is 
to also increase our acreage of food 
and feed crops. Any man who has 
increased his cotton acreage without 
also increasing his acreage to food 
and feed crops is a traitor to his own 


best interests and will have to 
“show” in many ways and by strong 
evidence that he knows the meaning 


of “patriotism.” 


It is not yet too late to plant corn, 


sorghum, cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, peanuts and sweet potatoes. 
If the general impression that the 


cotton acreage has been increased, is 
correct, a large and sufficient area of 
the feed crops mentioned should be 
grown, even if it is necessary to plow 
up some of the cotton which has not 
done well, or of which there is not a 
good stand, in order to get the land 
on which to grow these forage crops. 
There is no danger of an over-pro- 
duction of staple food and feed crops 
which may be stored, and there is no 
danger of the price being low; but 
there is great danger of a shortage of 
food and feed crops, in fact almost a 
certainty of a shortage, and there is 
also danger that if we are short of 
these crops the cars will not be avail- 
able for hauling the needed supplies 
to us. Are these not sufficient rea- 
sons for increasing our acreage in 
food and feed crops before it is too 


late? There is no time to be lost if 
we are to correct our error in in- 
creasing the cotton acreage, if such 


has actually been done. 
IV 


Hot weather is always hard on the 
horses and mules at hard work in the 
fields. Thousands of them are injur- 
ed, and many of them killed each 
year by the heat, hard work and bad 
care and feeding. The heat alane is 
not likely to cause trouble. A forse 
or mule properly handled and fed is 
not likely to suffer from heat-stroke. 
In fact, a horse properly fed and 
cared for is not likely to be injured by 
reasonably hard work and the heat 
combined. But when to hard work 
and the heat are added over-feed- 
ing on new hay, grazing green grass, 
sudden changes of work or feed and 
many other errors of care and feed- 
ing, trouble is not infrequent. The 
hard-working horse in hot weather 
should not receive grass or new hay, 
but if these must be used, because 
sufficient good dry roughage was not 








saved last year, then there are only 
two things to be done: First, make 
sure to save enough dry roughage 





this that a shortage will 
not exist next year, and also limit the 
amount of new hay or grass the work 


season so 


animals receive. It will always pay 
to increase the grain feed and de- 
crease this green roughage. If corn 
and cottonseed meal are high, so are 


mules and so is the horse labor for 
cultivating the crops. 
Vv 


Horses and hogs suffer most from 
the heat, of all our farm animals,— 
the horse because he is worked hard 
and badly fed and the hog because 
he belongs: to a class of animals 
which do not sweat freely and cool 
themselves by the evaporation of the 
moisture from the skin. If work and 
bad feeding is the cause of the horse 
suffering severely from heat, then 
these two classes of errors should be 


corrected as far as possible. First, 
the horses and mules should be al- 
lowed to go slower and rest more 


frequently in hot weather, and they 
should be watched closely so that just 
as soon as one that is working hard 
fails to sweat freely and begins to 
pant badly, he may be stopped, put in 
the shade, and thoroughly rubbed 
over his body while cold water is ap- 
plied to his head. As to the feeding, 
hay should be used in small quantities 
and only at night, while water should 
be given often. The hogs may be 
protected from the heat by good airy 
shade or by a wallow, or by both. 
Many hogs that have taken little ex- 
ercise are killed every summer by at- 


tempting to drive or handle them 
during the heat of the day. Many a 
hot hog is also killed by throwing 


water over his body. If water is to 
be used after the hog has become hot, 
rather than before in order to keep 
him cool, as should be done, the wa- 
ter should only be put on his head 
until he is considerably cooled off. 
VI 

We have already seen many pas- 
tures which are over-stocked, and 
one of the chief reasons appears to 
be that too much of the land is grow- 
ing weeds or other’ non-pasture 
plants. In some cases the acreage is 
too small for the livestock on it, if 
the very best care were given to the 
pastures. Over-stocking the pastures 
is much worse than starving livestock 


during the winter, because over- 
stocking the pastures is not only 
starving the livestock but it is also 


preventing the pastures furnishing as 
much feed as they would if properly 
managed. In these notes, the writer 
has for many years been asking ev- 
zry month that the weeds be kept 
down in the pastures by mowing. 
Sometimes he thinks he can see some 
improvement in the attention given 
Southern pastures, but at other times, 
after riding through the country, he 
cannot help feeling a little discour- 
aged by our slow progress in making 
and caring for pastures. Improve- 
ment has occurred but the room for 
further progress is still almost as 
great as the abundance of brush and 
weeds which still rob our livestock of 
their right to more grass. 


CLAIMED SALES DATES 


HEREFORDS 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation—*Blue Ribbon Hereford Sale”, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Monday June 3, R. J. Kin- 
zer, Secretary, 

Ohio Hereford Breeders’ 
Columbus, Ohio. J. B,. 
Ohio, Sec., June 6th. 

Col. E. H. Taylor, Jr., 
June 7th. 

James V. 
at Lexington, 














Association, at 
Fernow, Leesburg, 
Versailles, Ky., 
Hill, Roundhead, 
Ky., June 8th. 

JERSEYS 

Southern Breeders Sales 
Tenn., Wednesday, June 12, 
Secretary, 


Ohio, gale 


Co., Nashville, 
John Early, 


SHORTHORNS 
Red Cross Shorthorn Bull Sale, F. I. 
» Manager, July 2, 1918, Birmingham, 
DUROCS 
Peacock & Hodge, Moultrie, Ga., July 
Pinecrest Farm, Charleston, Miss., 
31st. 
Enochs 
1st. 
Mississippi Duroc-Jersey Breeders’ 
ciation, J. A. Martin, Jr., Sec., Hardy, 
sale at Jackson, Miss., August 2d, 


Der- 


by Ala. 


4th. 
July 
Farms, Fernwood, Miss., August 
Asso- 
Miszs., 
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HOW TO FEED AND CARE FOR THE DRY DAIRY COW 


By Tait Butler 


[This is No. 22 of a series of 52 articles en “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattie.’ 


The twenty-third, “How to Care For The 


Milking Cow,” will appear next week,] 





ECAUSE the dry cow adds noth- 
Be to the daily income of the 

dairy, she is too often regarded 
as an idle cow. For this reason, she 
is also often neglected, receiving 
neither the feed nor the good care 
necessary for her best production 
during her next milking period. 

The cow that produces a profitable 
quantity of milk for ten months of 
the year may be regarded as a hard 
working animal and entitled to a rest 
but apart from this, she must be en- 
abied to feed or develop the calf she 
is carrying. Moreover, unless while 
doing this she is put in good flesh be- 
fore calving she is more likely to 
suffer from some of the troubles 
which sometimes accompany calving, 
such as failure to pass the afterbirth, 
etc. 

A cow that is given a rest of six 
weeks to two months before fresh- 
ening is likely to give more milk dur- 
ing the following milking period than 
one that has been milked right up to 
calving. In other words, a cow that 
has a calf every year will usually give 
more milk in ten or ten and a half 
months, if dried up and given a rest 
for six weeks or two months, than in 


the full year if milked right up to 
caiving. 
Every effort should probably be 


made to continue as large a flow of 
milk as possible from a heifer with 
her first calf up to within six weeks 
of the birth of her second calf. In 
consideration of this fact; some think 
it best to milk the heifer right up to 
her second calving, but this is proba- 
bly not best, for the young cow, while 
still growing, especially needs the 
rest and careful feeding to enable her 
to attain her normal size, develop her 
calf and lay up material for doing 
good service during her next milking 
period. 


Drying Off the Dairy Cow 


OME cows are inclined to dry up 

after six to eight months of milk- 
ing. Such a cow, although a heavy 
milker for a short period, is seldom 
as profitable a producer as the one 
which maintains a good flow for ten 
months and then has to be dried off 
in order to give her the needed rest. 
The habit of persistent milking is so 
firmly fixed in some individuals of 
the special dairy breeds that difficulty 
is occasionally experienced in dry- 
ing them up, even when within two 
nmionths of the birth of their next calf. 
But if a little care and judgment is 
used it is not very difficult to dry up 
almost any cow, without danger of 
injury to her udder, six weeks or two 
months before calving. If a cow is 
not giving over a gallon a day it is 
quite easy to dry her up in a short 
time. In fact, if put on grass hay or 
corn fodder alone for a few days 
milking may cease entirely without 
danger of injury to the udder. The 
udder will get quite full, but there is 
little or no danger. Perhaps it would 
be better to milk such a cow once a 
day for three or four days if she has 
been accustomed to being milked 
twice a day, before suddenly stopping 
nilking entirely. But a cow that is 
giving as much as a gallon and a half 
or two gallons of milk a day should 
be put on dry grass hay as ‘her only 
feed, milked once a day for a few 
days and then once every two or 
three days for a short time longer 
Wefore milking is stopped entirely. In 
those cows giving above ten pounds 
of milk daily or in which the milking 
tendency is strong the udder will be- 
come very full, but if they are treated 
as advised, injury to the udder does 
not occur. After a few days the milk 
is re-absorbed and the udder begins 
to get soft and the cow becomes dry 
in a short time. 





Heavy milking cows sometimes de- 
velop udders of an enormous size 
just before calving. In some cases it 
seems necessary to milk them in or- 
der to prevent great suffering and in- 
jury to the udder, but this is very sel- 
dom necessary or advisable. In prac- 
tically every case it is best not to 
milk out the udder until the calf 
comes. 


After the dairy cow has been dried 
up, or for the six weeks just before 
calving, she should have good care 
and be fed according to her condi- 
ticn. A good dairy cow will seldom 
be in very good flesh after a milking 
period of ten months, but if she is al- 
ready in fairly good flesh, she need 
receive nothing but grass in summer 
and little or nothing but silage and a 
litile legume hay in winter. On the 
other hand, a cow that is thin in 
flesh should be well fed for five weeks 
alter being dried off, or up to within 
a week or ten days of calving. Good 
liberal feeding for such a cow will 


pay as well 
after calving 
any other 


in the better production 
as will good feeding at 
time. 
green grass, or silage and legume hay 
are the best forms of roughage, and 
the grain may be a moderate allow- 


For uch a cow 


ance of that fed the milking cows. 

Such a cow does not require as much 

protein as a heavy milking cow, but 

she needs enough grain to enable her 
to gain rapidly in weight during this 
short period of rest. A cow that is 
dried up in thin flesh will not get too 
fat in a period of five or six weeks of 

the most liberal feeding. Moreover, a 

cow that is gaining and is in strong 

flesh goes through the difficulties of 
calving much better than one that is 
weak and poor. 

Exercise Essential For the Dry Cow 
O LESS important than good lib- 
eral feeding is exercise and good 

care for the cow approaching the 

calving period. The open pasture is 
the ideal place for her, and especially 
is rough usage, chasing by dogs, or 
confinement in stanchions on sloping 
floors with deep gutters to be avoid- 
ed. Injury often comes from running 
the cows heavy in calf with large 
numbers of other cattle, especially 
with steers and bulls. 

In suitable weather the cow ap- 
proaching calving should be out in 








(11) 667 
the open where she will eect the 
needed exercise, but if for protection 
irom stormy weather she must be 
conined for the larger part of each 


day or at night, a box stall or shed is 
much better than the 
ment in stanchions and on slippery 
floors, as is customary with the milk- 
ing herd. 

In addition to exercise, some laxa- 
tive feed is the greatest necessity for 
the cow at calving time. It is not nec- 
essary or desirable to change the feed, 
nor need the feed be much reduced 
before calving, except possibly the 
grain ration may be lessened some if 
it has been a liberal one, but green 
grazing, silage or legume hay is a 
practical necessity in order to keep 
the bowels loose. This becomes doubly 
necessary with the cow that has been 
out in the open taking plenty of ex- 
ercise and is then confined to the sta- 
ble for a few days before calving. 
Ninety per cent of the troubles at 
calving time will disappear if the cows 
be in good strong flesh, receive ample 
exercise, are kept in good, clean sani- 
tary quarters, and are given sufficient 
succulent feed to keep the bowels 
open. 

The cow that is dry for more than 
two months out of the year is usually 


close confine- 


(Concluded on page 17, column 2) 














Hupmobile 


WNERS now 


realize that this car 


actually does outstrip even previ- 
ous Hupmobiles in performance. 


The flood of power which leaps to ac- 
tion for a dashing getaway or an in- 
stant spurt of speed, settles down on 
demand to dogged, over-the-top pull- 


ins. 


Along with it are the complete comfort 
and relaxation induced by velvety 
riding ease and superb road steadiness. 


Perhaps the greatest comfort lies in the 
knowledge that these extraordinary 


qualities are enjoyed at mileage and 
maintenance costs so low that the 
Hupmobile has gained a nation-wide 
name for very unusual economy. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 
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HE day for the old single-horse plow and V- 

harrow is past; we cannot afford to use them 
in these days of scarce labor. Labor is now too 
costly to be wasted in that way, and besides such 
slow methods often cause the crop to be lost in 
the grass. One-row and often two-row cultivators 
should be used to kill the grass and weeds in the 
sprout and to prevent the formation of a crust. 





ELVET beans are a great crop—probably our 

very greatest as a soil-improver and as a means 
of furnishing winter feed for hogs and cattle. At 
the same time, let us not forget to plant plenty of 
cowpeas. If the peas had no value as a livestock 
feed and did not enrich the land, they would still 
be one of our best human food crops. What makes 
a better or more nutritious meal than cowpeas with 
home-made bacon, cornbread and cold buttermilk? 
Let’s have these in abundance this summer, 





HE importance of having plow and harrows 

going every fair day in February and March 
was well illustrated this year. February and March 
this year were unusually dry and sunny, but as 
usual nature evens things up, and April in North 
Carolina was the wettest but one in thirty years, 
We are glad to say that most farmers took advan- 
tage of the good February and March weather. 
Those who did not are badly behind, and it is 
hoped have learned a lesson. 





OOD screens at every window and door will 

save thousands of lives and prevent incalculable 
suffering. Typhoid and malaria are our two most 
dangerous and common summer diseases, and they 
are carried by flies and mosquitoes. Wouldn’t it 
be wiser for every farm owner to spend a small 
sum for screens now than a large sum for doctors’ 
bills later, to say nothing of the danger of death 
from these diseases? Screen out the flies and 
mosquitoes, and you screen out typhoid and 
malaria. 





We MAY have fresh vegetables and fruits at 
all times of the year. The principles of can- 
ning are so simple that a child easily comprehends 
them, and the cost of a canning outfit is small. 
The waste of garden and orchard products is enor- 
mous. If the surplus fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds were preserved while in the proper state, 
the world’s food supply would be greatly increased. 
A small canner costs $5 to $20 as a rule, and this 
cost is indeed small when compared to the possible 
income from it. It is usually used by every mem- 
ber of the family at a time when the regular field 
work is almost at a standstill. 





N° MATTER in what form of farm progress you 
get interested, you can usually find help in our 
advertising as well as our reading columns. In 
last week’s Progressive Farmer, for example, two 
firms offered valuable silo books free to farmers 
interested in this great modern aid to good farm- 
ing, while a book of war-time economy recipes was 
offered women readers by another advertiser in 
the same issue. No subscriber, man or woman, 
should consider himself “through” with any issue 
of The Progressive Farmer until he or she has 
examined the advertisements we present to our 
readers and guarantee reliable. 





EXT fall, as Prof. Dan Gray predicted in last 

week’s paper, thousands of farmers will be 
asking what are the cheapest feeds for fattening 
hogs, but such inquiries, as he then pointed out, 
will be about six months too late. In order that 
readers may have one more warning while the 
light holds out to burn, we reprint this paragraph 
from Prof. Gray’s letter: 


“The crops to be used for fattening pigs in 


the fall and early winter depend upon many 
factors, but in the coastal section, peanuts, soy 
beans, and velvet beans grow luxuriantly, while 
in the Piedmont and mountain sections soy 
beans will probably be used as a substitute for 
peanuts. Many other crops are valuable, as 
cowpeas, chufas and sweet potatoes; but in- 
formation secured at the experiment station 
indicates that peanuts, soy beans and velvet 
beans are the most valuable fall and early win- 
ter grazing crops. Cowpeas afford about one- 
half as much grazing per acre as soy beans.” 





Fixing Cotton Prices 
aa time to time during recent months, dis- 


cussions have appeared in the public press re- 
garding fixing or regulating the prices of cot- 
ton. A resolution or bill has also been introduced 
in Congress to fix the price of cotton at 20 cents a 
pound, 
I 

So far as we can learn the desire to fix the price 
of cotton exists more largely in the North and 
East than in the cotton producing section. From 
the public expressions of those who would fix the 
price of cotton it seems evident that their desire to 
do so results from their belief that cotton is now 
selling too high, 

The South has generally taken very little interest 
in this matter, chiefly, no doubt, because it has felt 
that there was no necessity for such action on the 
part of the Government. Such interest as has been 
shown by cotton growers has been due to the low 
price suggested by our Northern friends, or the 
fear that if prices were fixed they would be placed 
too low. If those in authority think it necessary 
for the welfare of the Nation, or to help in winning 
the war, to regulate, stabilize or fix the price of 
cotton, so far as we can learn there is no general 
or serious objection on the part of cotton growers, 
They only ask that a fair price be set, on a parity 
with the prices of other products, or in line with 
the prices already set for wheat, wool, etc. 

If we may judge from the experience of other 
nations, as well as from our own efforts in this line, 
the attempt to regulate or fix the price of any 
commodity is fraught with great difficulties and 
far-reaching results and complications. In fact, 
attempts at price-fixing have not met with very 
great success, to say the least. At best, it may be 
deemed a necessary evil, when the law of supply 
and demand has failed to operate with reference 
to any necessary commodity, 

One point seems to have been made clear by the 
experience of past attempts at price-fixing in this 
and other countries. That is, when the price of 
any one important commodity is fixed it makes it 
necessary to also regulate the prices of other com- 
modities closely related to it or largely involved 
in its production. 

For what have always seemed to many insufficient 
reasons, the prices of two or three important by- 
products of cotton have already been fixed. The 
arrangements seem to have been largely voluntary 
agreements between the Food Administration and 
the manufacturers meal and 
linters, rather than with the producers, which is 


of cottonseed oil, 


an unwise and unsafe policy in all cases, unless 
great care and more wisdom than often belongs to 
any man or set of men are exercised, 

II 

Some of the reasons given for the stabilizing of 
cotton prices may be mentioned: 

First, the only, or least the chief, reason given 
by our Northern friends for fixing the price of 
cotton is that the present prices are too high. We 
mention this reason first, because those using it as 
an argument in favor of regulating the price of 
cotton lint are the only considerable number who 
have actively favored the fixing of cotton prices, 
but as to the force or validity of this argument we 
leave for a discussion later, 

Second, if the present or future prices of cotton 
are sufficiently high to lead the South into the 
fatal error of an over-production of cotton, prices 
will become so low that a reaction will occur and 
the production of cotton oil, a large and essential 
food product, linters, meal and lint, all essential 
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to the Nation and the successful conduct of the 
war, may fall so low as to become nothing short 
of a national calamity. This is doubly dangerous 
at present, because of the high prices for othe: 
farm products, which offer great inducements to 
the farmer. 

Third, The financial reasons why cotton prices 
should be stabilized are by no means unimportant 
Large amounts of money are necessary for financ- 
ing the growth and marketing of so important a 
crop, hence the necessity of some assurance to the 
financial interests that speculation be not allowed 
to so depress prices that the calling of loans by 
banks will become necessary as a measure of self- 
protection. 

Fourth, Cotton and its by-products are of such 
vital importance to the Nation, from the stand- 
points of food, clothing and munitions, that no 
shortage of the crop should be risked. 

Ill 


In view of the present conditions and the facts 
stated above, the question as to whether cotton 
prices shall be stabilized is likely to come up for 
solution at any time. If such action is taken, the 
producer as well as the consumer should have a 
voice, not only in deciding whether prices shall be 
stabilized but also as to what the price shall be. 

As a basis for consideration, we submit that thx 
cost of producing cotton cannot be determined in 
the way this has been usually attempted. The cost 
will vary within wide limits in different years, ii 
different sections, on different farms and witl 
different men, on similar land, the same year. 

Perhaps the best index of the cost of production 
is the price actually received by the producer for 
any important necessity during a term of years 
This is much the best index of the cost of cotton 
production. For the ten years from 1907 to 1916, 
inclusive, the average price of cotton to the pro- 
ducer was 11.8 cents. 

Many estimate that present costs are at least 
2% times that for the decade before we entered 
the war. Others believe that the present cost of 
production is not over 2% times what it was for 
that decade. For the same ten-year period the 
price of wheat was 96.2 cents. When the price o! 
wheat was fixed at $2.20, this was 2.286 times the 
price for the decade, 1907 to 1916. 

It has also been stated that the price of wool has 
been fixed at approximately 2% times the price 
for the same ten-year period preceding. 

If the same increase in price is to be put on 
cotton as was put on wheat, we have 11.8 X 2.286= 
26.97, or approximately 27 cents as a fair price for 
middling cotton, If the increase is to be that given 
to wool, then we have 11.8 X 2.5=29.5 cents a pound 
as the price for cotton. 

In view of the conditions which may arise, the 
producers of cotton should be giving this subject 
serious consideration, for while the South asks no 
favors and will do her duty in any emergency, she 
must be prepared to present and assert her right 
to a fair price should the necessity for stabilizing 
the prices of cotton arise at any time during the 
period of the war. 


Make Sure of the Feed Supply 


S WE are pointing out on page 1, there is still 

time to insure next year’s feed supply, if steps 

are taken at once. In most of the South, corn 
planted in June has a fair chance to make a good 
crop; cowpeas may be planted in corn until well 
in July; peas, soy beans, peanuts, sorghum and 
millet may be planted on the stubble land for six 
weeks yet; and sweet potatoes set.out as late as 
August 1 will make good hog feed. 

In addition to grazing crops to largely fatten the 
hogs, Southern farmers should so plan that practi- 
cally no harvested grain or hay need be fed the 
horses and mules during the fall and early winter. 
In other words, with an abundance of cowpeas, soy 
and velvet beans, our .work stock can and should 
largely care for themselves during this period, in 
so far as feed is concerned. 

There is no time to lose, if the feed supply for 
next year is to be insured. Get busy planting now. 
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Travel Notes and Conversations 


By CLARENCE POE 








“Wt A man will not work, neither should he eat.” 
|'s runs the Scriptural declaration, and it is 
without “ifs” or “ands.” It doesn’t say, “If a 
man will not work, neither should he eat unless he 
has plenty of money to get along without work- 
ing.” The Bible doctrine is that a man should earn 
his living in the sweat of his brow, not in the 
sweat of his father’s or grandfather’s brow. And 
in traveling over the South, it is gratifying to find 
a general demand for action in accordance with 
these principles. Certainly during these war times 
everybody, rich or poor, high or low, white or 
black, should be actively at work—this is the al- 
most universal opinion. In Birmingham the other 
night we saw a hundred and fifty men dressed as 
Ku Klux ride through the streets distributing 
cards, the first paragraph reading as follows: 


“If you would be justly entitled to the toler- 
ation and protection you are enjoying, find 
work to do and do it. No able-bodied man, 
rich or poor, has a right to consume without 
producing. Take heed and go to work. The 
eye of scrutiny is upon you.” 

* * Ok 
It.is also gratifying to find in hotels, dining cars, 
and in private homes a general observance of Mr. 
Hoover’s food conservation rules. On the dining 
cars of the A. G. S. Railway, the following notice is 
posted at the head of each menu card: 


“In response to urgent appeal of the United 
States Food Administration, this Dining Car is 
pledged to serve no food containing wheat in 
any form until September 1, 1918.” 


Similarly, everywhere from Washington to Dal- 
las, on our recent trips, we found hotels carrying 
such notices as the following which we found post- 
ed in the Hotel Youree, in Shreveport: 





At a special meeting in New Orleans, 100 leading 
hotel and restaurant men from all parts of the South 
pledged themselves to abandon the use of wheat pro- 
ducts in their hotels until the next harvest. 

THIS HOTEL PLEDGED ITSELF 
We Ask Your Coéperation. 











* * * 


Almost everywhere in the South one hears com- 
plaints of scarcity of labor, and almost everywhere 
one sees farming operations conducted as if no 
scarcity existed. Too many men are using one- 
horse plows, harrows and cultivators when the 
same labor could operate two to three horses, 
thereby cultivating a greater acreage and culti- 
vating it better. One even sees hands laboriously 
hoeing corn. In contrast to the small acreage it is 
possible to manage under such conditions, just 
look at the following statement as to the quantity 
of land one man with adequate horse-power and 
ample machinery is able to handle in the West. 
The clipping is from a recent issue of the Breed- 
ers’ Gazette of Chicago: 


“Throughout the Corn Belt most quarter- 
section (160-acre) farms are operated by two 
men. Some 120-acre farms and most 80-acre 
farms are handled entirely by the owner or the 
tenant. Some ambitious young farmers, will- 
ing to conserve labor as much as possible dur- 
ing the war emergency, are starting out this 
year to farm 160 acres to corn, oats, wheat and 
hogs single-handed.” 

x * * 

Only in east Texas does one find anything like 
the number of “cavalry farmers” we ought to have 
—men who ride to their work instead of “infantry 
farmers” laboriously walking behind inadequate 
teams. It is because Western farmers are cavalry 
farmers that they are able to handle such acreages 
as the Gazette suggests. “Let the Horses Do the 
Wo:k” is their motto, and the hoe is almost ar- 
chaic. For example, when the writer was in 
Minnesota four or five years ago, we stopped with 
a farmer named A. O. Nelson. With his 12-year- 
old boy, Mr. Nelson was running his 120-acre farm 
with no tenants and a little hired help only in the 
busy season. But while we were there, this 12- 
year-old boy was cultivating 6 to 8 acres of corn 
a day, riding a two-horse cultivator, and he had 
helped prepare the land by driving a four-horse 
disk harrow. In other words, this 12-year-old boy 
was (1) doing twice the work of an ordinary grown 
man in a Southern corn field, and (2) probably do- 
ing it better on account of the character of the 
cultivation, and (3) accomplishing all this result 
with less fatigue than would have been involved in 
hoeing corn for the same period of time. One of 
Mr. Nelson’s neighbors said to us: “I run a 240-acre 
farm’ with the help of my two boys, one fifteen 
years old and the other eleven, and a hired man 





two months of the year.” How the work on the 
average Corn Belt farm is done is briefly describ- 


ed by Prof. B. H. Hibbard of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, as follows: 


“Most of the land is broken in the spring. 
We plow, then harrow at once and let it lie a 
week or a month, then disk and cross-harrow. 
After planting, we harrow one to three times 
before the corn comes up. This harrowing 
kills about all the weeds and grass just as they 
are sprouting, so that we have mighty little 
trouble with them later, if a good seedbed has 
been made, and if there is plenty of harrowing 
before the corn comes up and just after. Af- 
ter it gets up well, we cultivate from three to 
five times with a two-horse cultivator, one man 
in this way cultivating from 6 to 10 acres a 
day. We keep this up until the corn joints or 
begins to tassel; that is to say, until the stalks 
get so they would break if cultivation were 
longer kept up.” 

* 

The lack of adequate horse-power and machin- 
ery on the average Southern farm has an important 
bearing on a remark we are now going to quote. 
“One reason why our farmers have not bought 
more Liberty Loan Bonds,” said this friend, “is 
because our average farm is now and has always 
been under-capitalized. The Southern farmer is 
producing less than he ought to produce simply 
because he hasn’t enough invested capital—enough 
horse-power, machinery, buildings and equipment. 
And many a patriotic man who has accumulated 
some money during recent months has felt that he 
could help America as much by investing it in 
these facilities for increasing food production as 
he could by investing in Liberty bonds.” We do 
not print this statement to excuse any farmers 
who are real “‘slackers” with their money. We 
certainly should not excuse any farmer who is self- 
ishly using surplus funds to lend at a higher rate 
of interest than Liberty Bonds pay, or to buy land 
for speculation, or to make any kind of investment 
except Liberty bonds or better equipment for in- 
creased farm production. But we do believe that 
expenditures for more horse-power, implements, 
machinery, seeds, and fertilizers should be recog- 
nized as genuinely helping to win the war, and 
second only to Liberty Loan Bonds as patriotic 
investments. 

* * * 

The harrow is perhaps the most neglected of all 
farm implements in the South. On thousands of 
tenant farms there is no harrow at all. And even 
where harrows are found, it is hard to get people 
to follow the obviously advantageous rule, “Har- 
row all land the same day you break it.” 

‘as 


Here and there one finds a place where a bot- 
tom, hedgerow, or brierpatch was cleared up last 
winter and planted in corn or cotton this spring, 
the dark, vigorous green of the plants contrasting 
strikingly with the less vigorous looking plants 
elsewhere. But for every one such neglected fer- 
tile spot that was cleared up, one sees nine others 
growing only tares and thistles. “Clean up the 
rich spots,” should be a good motto for next win- 
ter. 

And they should be cleaned up not only to bring 
their stored fertility into use but also to give us 
larger, better-shaped fields. Mr. A. L. French who 
came South from Ohio when a young man was 
struck first of all by our little fields, “patches,” and 
has been calling to our people ever since, “Let’s 
clean up the intervening patches and have big 
broad fields where a horse doesn’t have to turn 
round before he gets fairly started.” 

¢* 4 


First in agricultural importance is the advice, 
“Run your brain with two to four-horse power in- 
stead of one-horse power. That is to say, “Join 
the cavalry, or “Let the horses do the work.” Next 
to this counsel the traveler over the South finds 
hardly any other advice more obviously needed 
than this advice of French’s, “Clean up the 
patches,” and Dr. Butler’s slogans, “Mow the pas- 
tures” and “Harrow the land the day you break it.” 

* * * 


The rapid increase in number of livestock is one 
of the things that strikes almost every traveler 
who now visits any part of the South he has not 
seen for several years. Everywhere, too, men 
are talking hogs, pigs, pastures and feeds. And not 
only the men but the women. -Some of the most 
enthusiastic stockmen are women (if this state- 
ment be not an Irish bull). Recently a lady of our 
acquaintance, the wife of an Alabama Supreme 
Court Judge, was the guest of honor at a recep- 
tion in a city, and she takes great pride in her herd 
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“It’s hard for me to associate 
you with pigs,” said one of the fashionable butter- 
flies. “Well, I do associate with them,” was the 
laughing reply of the guest of honor; and she re- 
joices in the fact that she is not an industrial par- 
asite but has a useful and perennially interesting 
occupation. 


of Duroc-Jerseys. 


* * * 


It is a good sign that not only men of wealth 
but women of wealth are beginning to feel that 
they must make themselves of some use in the 
world—and also that they must train their children 
to some useful work, farm work being the most 
wholesome and healthful. “If a man do not teach 
a son a trade,” says the old Jewish Talmud, “it is 
as if he taught him to steal.” 

** & 

We haven't yet the beautiful land we ought to 
have here in the South. With all the wealth of 
flower, vine, shrub and tree the Lord offers us, 
there is no reason for our not having more beau- 


tiful homes. There are so many flowers which, 
once planted, reproduce themselves year after 
year. Then consider the succession of flowering 


shrubs we have previously suggested—the Judas 
tree or redbud in early spring; then the dogwood; 
then the mimosa; then the crape myrtle. Almost 
any Southern farmer can have these four shrubs 
growing in his front yard by this time next year 
if he makes up his mind to, 


There is another matter we mentioned a year 
ago—the matter of “moving the skeletons” of 
dead and useless buildings, sheds, trees, imple- 
ments, etc. An old unused house, barn, crib or 
cabin half blown over; a crippled, rotting wreck 
of a buggy or wagon; a ramshackle hen-coop left 
to decay—all these things give an air of death and 
gloom to a place. They are mere skeletons or 
corpses of dead things and ought to be treated as 
other corpses are—either buried or cremated. 


_ 
A Boost for Farm Machinery 


ARMERS will be interested in the announce- 

ment that the National Government has as- 

sumed and will hereafter exercise strict con- 
trol over the entire implement business of the 
country, 

While manufacturers, as a rule, seem not to have 
advanced prices out of line with the increase in 
cost of raw materials, there have been complaints 
that dealers in some sections have taken advantage 
of the scarcity to charge unreasonable profits. Any 
such policies will be prevented hereafter. The 
government regulations are exhaustive, prohibiting 
excessive profits to manufacturers or dealers, mis- 
representations as to prices, cornering local or 
larger markets, or the use of any excessive number 
of middlemen. 

In other words, there is hardly anything else a 
man can buy hereafter with such assurance that 
he is getting absolute justice and utmost economy 
as he has when he buys any kind of farm imple- 
ment or machinery. In this day of scarce and high- 
priced labor, this assurance should greatly stimu- 
late the purchase of all lines of improved labor- 
saving farm equipment. 





A Thought for the Week 


E ENTERED this war with no illusions. 

W Our people knew it meant sacrifice of life 

and property and comfort. But when the 

issue was raised, whether America should make 
its stand for the democracy of the world, it made 
up its mind soberly, seriously and somewhat sadly 
that the preservation of the right to think our 
thoughts and live our lives free from autocratic 
domination was too dear to surrender, no mat- 
ter what might be the cost. With one will we de- 
clared, that there is for us today no other choice 
than that our fathers made, to hold the heights of 
freedom. To me there is something more im- 
pressive and solemn in this quiet determination of 
a hundred million people, free from the cheers and 
hurrahs, than if the Republic was ablaze with the 
fever of war and burning with denunciation of an 
antagonist. We are going to war without passion, 
without hatred, without lust for land, without a 
trace of vengeance. We do not hate the people 
we are to fight. We hate only the autocracy 
which harnesses them to the juggernaut. Our vic- 
tory will not only make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, will not only strengthen self-government 
and end the fiction of divine right, but it will also 
bring to the German people a new breath of lib- 
erty and hope for the day when they will govern 
themselves and be no longer the pawns of mili- 
tarism. It is, therefore, a war of sacred and sol- 
emn import, and to it America has dedicated all 
that it has in manhood, in womanhood and in pos- 
sessions. The contribution is genuine. The price 
is great but the victory will be lasting—for our- 
selves and the world—Hon. Josephus Daniels, 


Secretary of the Navy, at Annapolis, June 27, 1917. 
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Plenty of Z 
Food SS 


a 
7 you may can 14 
quart jars of 
fruit or vegetables 
at one time—with 
Conservoyou can 
cook an entire 


meal at one 
time—over one 
burner of your 
stove. 


ll 
Cazfs 


- 

ped ONSERYES F000-F VEL-TIME 

= Conservo is  indlapensabie 

for canning by cold pack 

process, which the Government 
recommends. Conservo-canned 
ruits and ‘sw retain 
resh flavor; keep perfectly. 
Store food now when abundant 
and keep winter living one 
down. Conservo cookin ng is 
Y) iu — foods cooke 
own moisture saving valuable 
mineral salts. Foods cannot 
burn. — no watching. 
FREE BOOK: “‘Secrets of Cold 
Pack Canning” and Conservo 
one recipes. Mention dealer's 


“TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. 32 Toledo, Chie 


a4 (I 
REE 
To | 


Quart Jarsaq fl 
At Onelime/ "SY 


OSITION 


We will give YOU a written GUARANTEE 
to secure for YOU a Government or business 
Position (office position), paying from $1,000.00 
to $1,200.00 a year. Prepare for the position 
at your home, in your spare moments, by_ taking, 
BY MAIL, our EIGHT-weeks’ Civil-Service-Mercan- 
tile-Bookkeeping Course or our SIXTEEN-weeks’ 
Shorthand-Typewriting Course. More than 300,000 
bank cashiers, bookkeepers, and stenographers owe 
their success to our Home-Study Business-Training 
Yourses, which are indorsed by business men and 
proved by the Government. For rates, address 

DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Drawer 86 Nashville, Tenn. 


























































Dry Your Fruits and Vegetables 
on the economical time-tried 
“GRANGER EVAPORATOR” 


Wholesome and delicious. No sugar, 
no jars. nO cone Thousands in use 


iy 

6 a check or money order. Satis- 
action guaranteed or money back. 
Write tor 
Booklet D 
on Evapor- 
ating. 
GRANGE 
SALES 

















Fully ripe fruits easily can- 
ned ieepin ping | natural form, 

avor. Quicker 
per than preserv- 












and x 
ing—sugar unnecessary. 
vepetehits also quickly 
a Used on any stove. 
y highest au- 

thorities—book of directions in accoruance with one 
period cold pack methods. Sim ste a one te. Sent 
prepaid for $4.50 money order. Mis: 


SIDDLE-CAUMEM C0. 2046P Loncaster Ave, Phils. 































RUNS OB Gan aavan ALCOHOL OR 
GAS ANYWHERE 

A most wonderful invention. No 
electricity, wires or springs. 1918 
Improved patented models. Runs 
8 hours for a cent on kerosene. 
Quiet—convenient. Bringe genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
for the sick. A proved success. 4th 
season. Increase nog efficiency. 
Every home and office should have 
one. The Wonder Fan. Two Models. 
Three Sizes. Keep Cool. 
- LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
Bee eee 4574 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


—————- 

When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 




































Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 























THE FLAG GOES BY 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines, 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and 

great, 

Fought to make and to save the state: 

Weary marchers and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 

Stately honor and reverent awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes, 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—HENRY HOLCOMB BENNETT. 











June Suggestions 


HAT about a picnic? 
Hot 


meet it. 


weather is here,—plan to 


Let there be more salads and other 
vegetables; less grease and meat. 

Train a few quick growing vines 
over the sunniest window. 


Keep a few field flowers on the 
table. 
Poor tools do worse work, so re- 


new the broken potato ricer. 


Plan to work the household equip- 
ment and brains instead of muscles. 


The more scheming the less perspir- 
ation. 


When hot, worried and a trifle 
short-tempered, say “Sister, look af- 
ter the baby ten minutes,”—then go 
into the cool, dim living-room, throw 
yourself on the couch, relax and come 
out a different woman,—a comfort to 
yourself and an inspiration to others. 
You will more than make up the time. 


Summer dresses made with plain 
surplice waists and the skirts with 
one or two tucks and gathered on the 
belt are always pretty. Their trim- 
mings are pretty collars or fichus 
made of lawn or net. 


Do not take patent medicines for 
that tired feeling. Lemon juice is na- 
ture’s substitute, If it and plenty of 
good salads do not relieve you, ask 
the doctor for a tonic. 


Baby must sleep well and long, to 
stand the hot weather. Can you put 
her where she will get plenty of mov- 
ing air? The west side of a screened 
porch is good. She gets the fine night 
air and breezes, is sheltered from flies 
and mosquitoes and does not get the 
glare of the sunrise. 


Get baby to sleep by eight o’clock at 
the latest in summer. 


Give baby plenty of fresh water but 
do not let it be from the cup or dipper 
used by someone else. 


Sleep is nature’s restorer. It pays 
to go to bed early and not yield to the 
temptation to sit up and enjoy the 
stars. One whose bed is on the 
screened porch can have all luxuries 
at the same time. 


Is the iceless refrigerator keeping 


your butter firm and your cream 
sweet? You haven’t made it yet,” 
you say? You astonish me. 


What about a serving wagon? 


The birds are lovelier than ever this 
summer. Have you enjoyed them? 
If you have none, kifl the cats that 


the birds may sing for you and help | 


save the crops. 


When you feel like giving thanks | 
some day, just ask that blessings may | 


fall on the head of the man who in- | 


vented fly-screening. 


The big fly trap you put near your 
back door and the fly swatter for the 
stray villian that finds entrance—no 
home is complete without them. 


Mats and doilies instead of table | 
cloths save work in setting the table | 


and in washing and ironing. 


If a cool day comes, mend the win- 
ter underclothes. Shake and brush 
them well and lay them away in ce- 
dar, snes balls, or just in many cov- 
ering newspapers. It is said that 
atm do not like printers’ ink. 


s of 


Did you ever try adding a few rais- 
ins to the left-over cereal, putting it 
in little cups or molds and serving it 
next morning turned out on a plate? 
It is pretty and delicious with rich 
milk and a little jelly. 


About June Brides 


UNE brings brides and also flowers, 

—hosts of them; gardens and woods 
and fields of them. And the world is 
brighter, lovelier and sweeter because 
of them. 

Many of our brides marry but to 
their soldier husbands leave 
very soon. Such a bride us- 
ually wishes a very simple wedding, 
but she wants all her near and dear 
friends to be with her. 

Announcements.—A very pretty way 
is to give a luncheon and have a sur- 





have 
them 


prise which tells the secret. One 
friend had little band-boxes, cunning- 
ly fashioned .of pill boxes. These 


were filled with candy. Inside the lid 
was written “Jennie Brown—John 
Smith, June 16.” Another giri had 
heart-shaped place cards which had 
the announcement on the back. A hol- 
lowed-out candy with a little paper in 
the space has announced many a wed- 
ding. 

Another scheme is to have a broad 
flat pan for the center-piece, cover 
the outside with a white crepe paper 
ruffle; inside have white moistened 
sand, in which flowers are stuck. To 
each blossom is attached a little card 
telling the message. 

Invitations.—In the country a note 
written by the bride or her mother 
is very sweet and personal. Where 
but a few are to be invited, the 
friends of the bride can carry the 
message in person. The telephone 
can do its part. In this day the spend- 
ing of large sums of money for en- 
graved invitations is very seldom 
done. 

The Wedding.—Out under the trees 
is loveliest. Ropes of greenery and 
flowers can border the walk. One lit- 
tle girl I know was married under the 
great maples her mother and father 
had planted on their wedding day. 

If a church wedding is desired, let it 
be simple in all but flowers. Friends 
will be glad to make backgrounds of 
pine, a wedding bell of roses, and fes- 
toons of daisies. Once I said, “What 
beautiful banks of goldenrod up 
there,” and a confidential old lady 
leaned over and said, “It’s the stoves.” 
Stoves they may havé been, but they 
were of beauty then. 

Refreshments.—Ice 


cream and a 
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(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam's Boys and Girls both 
wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth. It’s fast 
color, can’t fade and wears like leather. 


Be sure the Ironclad ‘‘army” label is 
sewed in every khaki work hire pants 
and overalls you buy. 

Gurments on sale by 
dealers--everywhere, 
Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki Cloth 
and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth. 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 


123 Market Place, BALTIMORE, MD. 














Every where to ride and ex4 
hibit the new Renger “Motor- 
bike" completely pee nll: with 
electric light and horn, carrier, 
stand, tool tank, coaster-brake, 
mud guards and anti-skid tires. 
Choice of 44 other styles, f 
colors and sizes in the famous 
“Ranger” line of bicycles. 


Rider Azenis Wanted 







of our Factory - direct: - = to- Eder : 
marvelous eters an 

mps, Horns 13, Wheels, 

sn ries, and parts for 

a)! bicycles—at half yauial p ; 

SEND NO MONEY but tell ue oxa ly 

what you need. Do not pe pti ye0 get our prices, '\}\) 

terms and the big FREE c talog. Write Toda: a \ 

CYCLE COMPANY ’ 

Dept. W-79 CHICAGO 





CANNER, 


ay Make $12 to $25 a day clear, 
canning for the tnarket—cut 
your grocer’s bill in half by 
putting up a large supply of 


wholesome fruits, berries 

and vegetables for your own 

table. For best, results use t the 

“SOUTHERN” CANNER. Strongest built~ 

lasts longest. Complete outtits $7.75 to $200. Use 
4 Blass or tin cans = te TODAY for catalog iilus- 
m tratedin colors. 

SOUTHERN CANNER AND EVAPORATOR CC. 


4 66 Main a Strect Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Kill All Flies Disease 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts and hills all 
flies, Neat, clean, ornamental, con ails BAW, and cheap. 
vas all scason. 
“Ss st ‘22: Sve By Made Of metal, can’t 
ms spillor tip over; will 
notsoilor injureany- 
i uaranteed 

> tive. Ask for 
y Daisy Fly Killer 
ne by dealers, or 6sent 
»v express, prepaid, $1.00. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De matt Ave., Brookiyn, N. ¥ 
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They Spread 





























Eels, Mink and eel in 
large quantities SURE-with 
9 _— Enaw, folding, galvanized 
L WIRE TRAP.Catch- 

ee them likea fly- eupestabas’ fice, All sizes. Parcel post 
@r express. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 


Catch Fis 





and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtde 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mes 





WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS 


7 Per Write for sample cata- 
Cc log of 50 new designs 
Roll and colorings. 


SAMPLE BOOK MAILED FREE 


1718 Vine St. 


Martin Rosenber ger, Cincinnatti, Ohio 





sanitany BEDDING CO. Dept, 2, 





simple cake are best unless the guests | 


must come a long distance, then ham 
or chicken sandwiches are good, or 
plain sandwiches with chicken salad, 
or wafers and fruit salad. Coffee, 
iced tea, milk, a fruit juice or lemon- 
ade are enjoyed. 

The Punch Bowl.— Home - made 
grape juice with a little lemon and 
much ice is liked by everyone. A mix- 
ture of tea, ginger ale, lemon and oth- 
er fruit juices is delicious. 











Get a Feather Bed! 


Beds 25-lb. $6.75 67.50; 35-Ib. $8.25; 40-Ib. 05.95; 3 
3-Ib. pillows 1.25. ‘ty ah Ray best ticking. We have 
$1,000 cash de ay in bank to guarantee satisfaction or 

money Order or write for catalog ee 
Chartotte, MN. 


THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Sale from {5 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Send 3c stamp for catalog. 
Mention this paper = writing. 


J. R. SCIRCLE, 





Addre 
tent, Indiana, 








INSY DE-‘TYRES InnerArmor 


for Auto Tires. Double mileare, prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied in any ti 

* Thousands sold. Details free. Agents w: tinted, 
Amer.Accessories Co. .Dept. 99 ¢ Cincinnat 















OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both onc year 
for $1.50. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
Proposition when you renew. 
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8733—Boys’ Sult.—Sizes 2, 4, 6 years. 


8748—Girls’ Dress.—Sizes 6 to 14 years. 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 














$740—Ladies’ Waist.—Sizes 36, 40, 44 inches bust meagure. 


8761—Ladles’ Skirt.—Sizes 26 to 38 inches waist measure 


Large Illustrated Quarterly Style Book, 10 cents 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer 












Put the prettiest girls to serve the 
punch and have the table lovely with 
flowers as a background and adorning 
cloth and bowl. Of course strong 
drink in the punch is quite out of 
fashion. . 

The Wedding Trip.—It is sometimes 
the last trip the little wife gets for 
many a year, so if the money can be 
spared, it is nice to take a trip. In 
this day of automobiles they might go 
a good many hundred miles and make 
it a jolly time of cooking bacon by 
running streams. When they get to 
the city they have the means of get- 
ting around such as they could not 
have if dependent on street cars. 

Home Again—I hope there is a lit- 
tle home to go to, even if it be but 
two rooms. Young people are better 
alone the first few years. In furnish- 
ing the house, take our advice and let 
the money go to furnishing the kitch- 
en well, making the porch screened 
and comfortable and buying a good 
bed and a few comfortable chairs. The 
carpets, tables and other things will 
come in time. 





The Pleasures From One Vine 


HEN we purchased our little 

home the back yard was anything 
but attractive,—high places here and 
low places there, a perfect mud pud- 
dle after a rain. 

Within three years, however, it has 
been converted into a perfect bower 
of loveliness. First, a wide walk made 
from the back porch to the gate; then 
the remainder of the yard slopes so 
as to allow free drainage. 

The soil was poor, and as the chick- 
ens had free access to the yard, grow- 
ing flowers was out of the question. 
So a single wistaria vine was planted 
about four feet from the porch. It 
grew rapidly, and in a short time 
completely covered the rustic cedar 
which had been trained and set for 
its support. Three other rustic cedar 
posts were then set, making four in 
all, two on each side of the walk. 
Then some 4x6 pieces of lumber were 
nailed on top of the posts at both 
sides and ends. To these pieces raf- 
ters were attached and slats nailed to 
rafters, forming a frame roof over the 
walk, which the vine has completely 
covered. Before tthe leaves appear, 
this vine is covered with great clus- 
ters of purple, fragrant flowers,—a 
sight beautiful beyond description. 
Then come the leaves, making a 
dense shade until frost, under which I 
prepare my fruit for canning and 
drying, and where the children spend 
many happy hours at play. We have 
planned to place two bench swings 
under this vine, one on each side of 
the walk. 

I doubt not but that in after years 
when the children have gone from 


.the home nest, the memory of this 


ilk Pree Fr ied 


vine will have much to do with turn- 
ing their thoughts homeward; for 
well do I remember how tthe fra- 
grance of the honeysuckle used to 
make me so homesick. 

When so much beauty and pleasure 
can be derived from a single vine, 
why neglect to plant it? 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Many, La. 





Wheat Substitutes—A Guide 


THE following table on a stiff card 

for hanging in the kitchen can be 
obtained from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


MEASUREMENT OF SUBSTITUTES EQUAL 
TO ONE CUP FLOUR 


SANIT. 0.5.06 0000000460088 6450 1% cups 
MUGNWMOEE cc csceesosecccsees % cup 
Ce GT i vocveeebusassacees 1 cup (scant) 
Corm meal (COSTES) «ccocececs % cup 
COM Maal GRAS) ceccceccccsaes 1 cup (scant) 
Cornstarch ...cccccccccccccses % cup 
POANUt MOUP .cccccseccsdecves 1 cup (seant) 
oo rer a % cup 
BVICO MBOUP ccccccvccccvcvcceecs % cup 
WOOTIGE GREE 06 cccceesvorveveses 1% cups 
Rolled oats (ground in meat 

CROPPET) ccccsvcvescccteve 1% cups 
Boy bean HOU .cciccscecsccerse % cup 
Sweet potato flour.........e6. 1% cups 


This table will help you to make 
griddle cakes, muffins, cakes, cookies, 
drop biscuits, and nut or raisin bread 
without using any wheat flour. 

You will not need new recipes. Just 
use the ones your family has always 
liked, but for each cup of flour use the 
amount of substitute given in the ta- 
ble. You can change your muffin re- 
cipe like this: 

OLD RECIPE 


Two cups wheat flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, 
1 cup milk, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon fat, 


NEW RECIPE 

1%% cups barley flour, 1 cup (scant) corn 
flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, \% tea- 
spoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 cup milk, 
1 egg, 1 tablespoon fat, 

The only difference is the substitute 
for the wheat flour. Everything else 
remains the same. You can change 
all of your recipes in a similar way. 

You will get better results if you 
mix two substitutes than if you use 
just one alone. Some good combina- 
tions are: 


Rolled oats (ground) Corn flour 
r 


o or 
Barley flour Rice flour 


or or 
Buckwheat flour and< Potato flour 

or or 
Peanut flour Sweet potato flour 

or or 
Soy bean flour. Corn meal. 


CAUTIONS 

1, All measurements should be accurate. 
A standard measuring cup is equal to half a 
pint. 

2. The batter often looks too thick, and 
sometimes too thin, but you will find that if 
you have measured as given in the table the 
result will be good after baking. 

38. Bake all substitutes more slowly and 
longer. 

4. Drop biscuits are better than the rolled 
biscuits, when substitutes are used, 

65. Pie. crusts often do not roll well and 
have to be patted on to the pan. They do 
not needa chilling before baking. 


(15) 671 
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cents and 
duty bid you save every 
bit of fat and drip- . . 
pings and turn them into pure Household Soap with 


GIANT Highest-Test Lye 


It is better than factory made soap because free from adulter- 
ants—lIt is pure, white, hard and retains the valuable glycerine 
which factories extract and sell. 


Youcan make sixteenlarge cakes with a can of GIANT Highest- Test LYE. 
No fuss, no muss —no special utensils—and you are doing your bit in the 
great conservation movement. The soap costs only onecenta cake to make. 
Order a can of GIANT Highest- Test LYE today—Be sure it is GIANT — it is 
always right. Substitutes are doubtful. 


Write for booklet “GIANT LYE and Its Uses’’. 


_ The Mendleson Corporation 


11 BROADWAY Factories : 
New York ALBANY, N. Y. 

















rough work 


_ OVERALLS of 
i CQTIFEL'S INDIGO CLOTH 


‘a Standard for over 75 Years 


FOR MEN, and of 


Miss STIFEL INDIGO CLOTH 
FOR WOMEN 

“Miss Stifel Indigo” the kid glove finish cloth is of 

the same high quality as her famous big brother. 

Inch for inch Stifel’s Indigo gives 


greater wear and satisfaction than any other garment 
fabric. It’s the real economy cloth for work clothes, 


When you buy, LOOK FOR THE BOOT trade 
mark on the back of the cloth inside the garment 
—it’s your guarantee of the genuine Stifel’s Indigo 
Cloth. Remember it’s the CLOTH in your 


Overalls that gives the wear! 





REGISTERED 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


Indigo Dyers and Printers WHEELING, W. VA. 


260-262 Church St. Baltimore............. Coca-Cola Bldg. 
1033 Chestnut St. St. Louis........-..928 Victoria Bldg. 
31 Bedford &. St. Paul. -»238 Endicott Bldg. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Toronto...... 14 Manchester Bldg. 
San Francisco, Postal Telegraph Bldg. inni 
St. Joseph, Mo......Saxton Bank Bldg. 
Vancouver 5 














Aluminum All Sizes 


Wa) (9 Meant cannicns ano coonees) CIO Rg Lea 


\ 


The National Aluminum Cooker and Canner—the 

same as used by County Agents and Home Demonstra- 

tors—enables housewives to save by cooking and canning 

—— with steam—makes delicious dishes from inexpensive cuts 

of meat. Easy to operate; nothing to get out of order. The 

only home cooker and canner having adjustable safety valve for main- 
taining correct cooking pressure at all times. Send for our Canning Book. 


Get this Bok COLD PACK CANNING 
FREE 4 


By the Steam Pressure Method 
described in detail. Shows how to can fruits, vegetables and 
greens easily, quickly and cheaply either for home use or to 
sell. Tells how housewives can use the National Aluminum 
Cooker for both cooking and canning; describes larger out- 

fits made of steel for canning in larger quantities. 
FREE Valuable Recipe Book—Cold Pack Canning Instructions— 
Facts you ought to have about National Steam Pressure 

Cookers and Canners, Write today. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 822 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


$18 to $2000 
for bomcor factory 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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A TALE OF TWO BROTHERS 


A Little Lesson Parents Should Con- 
sider and Discuss With Their Chil- 
dren 


RACTICALLY all of the schools 


have now closed and teachers and 
.pupils have entered upon their long 
vacation. 


We deem this an oppor- 
tune time to say a 
few things to the 
boys and_ girls 
who will come 
back to school 
next September. 
Doubtless quite 
a number of you 
have been “condi- 
tioned” in passing 
your final exami- 
nations. To these 
MR. WRIGHT allow me to say, 
by all means éndeavor to work 
off these conditions. You will, in 
all probability, have ample time 
during the long weeks and months 
of your vacation to do this. A 
great majority of the school chil- 





dren of North Carolina, and in fact of 
the Southern states, live in the rural 
districts, and most of the boys and 
young men work on the farms during 
the spring and summer months, but 
here we have ample time for study. 
Rainy days will come, periods when 
the soil is too wet to cultivate. At 
all such times see to it that your text 
books are not forgotten, but that the 
work of the schoolroom during the 
past term is reviewed, so that when 
the term opens in the fall the teacher 
may be able to carry you on in your 
text without having to demote you. It 
is quite true that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” but is 
not the converse also true “that all 
play and no work makes Jack a dull 
shirk?” 

The writer has in mind two boys 
who grew up in the same home and 
not very far from the home of the 
writer, thus giving him ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the habits of these 
boys as they grew up into manhood. 
One of these boys was ‘studious, and 
when about the house could almost 


always be seen with a book, maga- 
zine or paper. Instead of loitering 
away his spare time along the creek- 
bank fishing, or at the cross-roads 
store pitching horse shoes, or in the 
woods with a worthless hound look- 
ing for game not worth the candle, he 
was reviewing the work of the prev- 
ious term, thus getting ready for the 
opening of the next term of school. 
What course did his brother pursue? 
Almost exactly the opposite. 

While they both attended the same 
school and had precisely the same op- 
portunities and advantages, they grew 
more and more unlike until school 
was finished and they each took up 
the cares and duties of life for him- 
self. Then the career of the two men 
became more and more unlike. The 
boy who applied himself to his text- 
books during vacation grew rapidly 
into prominence, was honored with 
the suffrage of his fellow citizens, un- 
til today he is in easy circumstances, 
while his brother is still unknown, a 
mere commonplace citizen with no 
ambition and no prospects in life oth- 
er than a mere plodder. 

What a contrast! Does it not pay 
to utilize the spare moments as they 
come to us, to make the very best of 
all our opportunities? hn he We 
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Why not 


and oven. 


Heater. 








Norfolk, Va. 





inexpensive. 
and ashes and soot. 


Washington, D. C. 


Be Patriotic and Comfortable 


Save coal and wood by using a New Perfection Oil 
Cook Stove and kerosene oil—always available and 
Escape the work and dirt of coal, wood 
Have a cool kitchen and do 
perfect cooking of all kinds—for the clean, intense 
flame of the New Perfection can be instantly and ac- 
curately adjusted—like gas—and it stays put. 


3,000,000 New Perfections are keeping kitchens com- 
fortable and saving coal, money and labor for other 
American women. 


for you ? 


Made in 1-2-3-4 burner sizes, with or without cabinet top 
Ask your dealer about the New Perfection Kerosene Water 


Use Aladdin Security Oil—Always available, inexpensive. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


(NEW JERSEY) 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 








(ALADDIN 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 

one new subscriber 

both one year for $1.50 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 
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Write today for free 





Co., inc., 1415 E. E. 


ist and 
in St., Richmond, Va. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Codperate in Ordering Ground 
Limestone for Midsummer Delivery 


N COUNTIES awhere farm demon- 
stration agents have made continu- 
ous efforts to encourage a more ex- 
use 


tensive of in 

with 
crops 
notable 


ground limestone 
connection 
legume 
there are 
evidences of the 
“better farming” 
that must be sub- 
stituted for sorry 
farming if we are 
to make rural life 





more _ desirable 
and attractive. 
MR. GREEN Local Unions 


and other organized groups of farm- 
ers should arrange, if possible, to 
have shipments of limestone made in 
July or August so that it may be haul- 
ed out before men and teams get busy 
in the fall season. There is less 
freight congestion in mid-summer and 
shipments can be delivered much 
more promptly then than after move- 
ments of crops begin in the fall. It is 
true that available cash capital among 
farmers is limited in mid-summer, but 
by pooling credit at the local banks, 
organized farmers have found, as a 
rule, but little difficulty in obtaining 
money for sixty or ninety days’ time, 

Wherever’ substantial organized 
farmers have adopted business meth- 
ods and have gone about the transac- 
tion of their business in a conserva- 
tive and creditable manner, like oth- 
er folks do business, they have been 
able in nearly every instance to get 
a satisfactory deal. The best codper- 
ation is the kind that gets results 
through “organized self-help.” J. Z. G. 





Transylvania’s Progress in 
Education 


HE world war has awakened our 

people to the necessity of making 
ample provision for the education of 
their children as never before and, 
they are doing it. 

During last month we have com- 
pleted one $4,500 schoolhouse, practi- 
cally, besides a number of improve- 
ments to old houses. Arrangements 
are nearly complete for the construc- 
tion of several additional rooms. Peo- 
ple have been before the County 
Board of Education quite a number 
of times lately promising to do their 
part toward bettering the school con- 
ditions of their respective communi- 
ties. Local tax elections were ordered 
for some of them. We had one bond 
issue of $25,000 for Brevard No. 1 to 
carry April 13th by an overwhelming 
majority. There are several ques- 
tions before our people now to vote 
on during the next sixty days. Among 
the questions is a $100,000 bond issue 
for roads. 

We are in line for a crushing de- 


feat of the Kaiser, for better 
churches, better schools, and better 
roads. A. F. MITCHELL, 


County Supt. 
Transylvania County, N. C. 


Help for Silo Builders 


HOSE farmers expecting to build 

silos this summer are advised by 
the Clemson College Extension Divis- 
ion to make immediate arrangements 
about getting the materials. Some 
materials are going to be hard to ob- 
tain on account of shipping condi- 
tions. This is particularly true of 
those materials that have to be ship- 
ped from some distance. 

Wooden hoop silos have been tried 
out for many years in eastern Tennes- 
see and for several years in South 
Carolina. On account of the cheap- 
ness of construction it is a common 
saying that a wooden hoop silo saves 
enough on the feed bill every time it 
is filled to pay the cost of building. 

3uilding instructions and bills of 
materials for any of the home-made 
types of silos may be obtained free by 
writing the Extension Division, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 
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Poultry Notes for June 


OT weather is upon us, and it 

brings with it a host of troubles 
for the unprepared poultry raiser. One 
of the worst and most costly is the in- 
sect pest—lice and mites. 

Lice attack young chicks, 
those hatched ‘or brooded 
and unless promptly destroyed will 
work serious injury, even causing 
death. The head louse is usually the 
variety that first attacks young 
chicks. 

Various remedies have been recom- 
mended for controlling lice—greasing 
or oiling, insect powders, tobacco 
dust, flowers of sulphur, mercurial 
ointment and others. None are thor- 
oughly effective, and some, unless 
used very carefully, may do much 
harm. In the use of grease or oil 
especially on chicks, and of mercur- 
ial ointment, there is much danger of 
overdoing it. 

With the treatment with sodium 
fluorid, most satisfactory results have 
been obtained. There are two ways of 
applying the sodium fluorid, as a dust 
or dissolved in water as a dip. For 
chicks and sick poultry the dry or 
dust form best. Sodium fluorid 
comes as a whitish powder, prices 
now probably being 45 or 50 to 60 
cents a pound. It should be kept in 
well stopped bottles and in a dry 
place. 

As the powder is not so rapid in its 
action as the dip, it is important that 
every fowl on a place be housed or 
cooped when treatment is to be ap- 
plied, and only released, one at a time 
after being treated. If the treatment 
is thorough young lice hatching out af- 
ter the treatment will be killed by the 
powder remaining in the feathers. To 
apply, have powder in an open vessel. 
Hold fowl over a large pan or table 
with one hand. With the other take 
small pinches of the sodium and put on 
the skin, under the feathers as fol- 
lows: for ordinary sized fowl, one 
pinch on the head, one on neck, two 
on back, one or two on breast, one 
around and below vent, one on tail, 
one on lower side of each spread 
wing, one on each thigh. With a little 
care, the material can be well distrib- 
uted and worked into the plumage. 
For young chicks, a pinch on head and 
neck with a little over body will be 
found sufficient, especially if kept in a 
brooder. 

If, four or five days after treatment, 
a careful examination shows any ac- 
tive lice, renew treatment. 

For application in warm weather, 
or when fowls can be put in a warm 
room until dry, the dip method is far 
the best. We have used it regularly 
and never have had any but the best 
results. 

Use a good-sized tub. Fill about 
two-thirds full with warm water, 
measured. To each gallon an ounce 
of commercial sodium fluorid is added. 
It dissolves readily. Take each fowl 
by the wings held over the back in 
one hand, dip fowl in the solution. 
Work the feathers well that the 
skin over all the body gets well wet. 
Then plunge the head in once or 
twice, allow surplus dip to drain off 
and turn fowl loose. A good dry straw 
litter over the floor, if indoors, will be 
good. If outdoors a clean grassy 
patch. A clear sunny day is best for 
dipping, and if possible the early part 
of the day is best to allow fowls to 
dry off before roosting time. The dip 
acts at once on all live lice and seems 
to affect the eggs, the few hatching 
soon dying. 


especially 
by hens, 


is 


So 


x OK Ok 

For common mites, which breed 
and except at nights mostly remain in 
the cracks of the Jumber the poultry 
house is built of, the best remedy is 
kerosene or crude coal oil applied lib- 
erally to every part of the building, 
either with a good brush or a sprayer. 
If added to a strong whitewash and 
applied hot it will be doubly effective, 


acting as insecticide, disinfectant a 
deodorizer. 

For the depluming mite, the sodiens I 
dip will be the best. 

The scaly leg mite is easily con- 
trolled either by applying liberally 
carbonated vaseline, or by dipping the 
legs in crude coal oil. Care must be 
observed, not to let the oil touch the 
skin or feathers above the lower leg, 
to avoid blistered skin. 

cs * a 

As this is the season when these in- 
sect pests are most active, we would 
urge prompt action, using the treat- 
ments for lice and for mites simultan- 
eously. Then, in a week or ten days, 
make thorough examination of the 
fowls and of the buildings, and if 
found necessary repeat the treat- 
ments—two doses should be sufficient. 

x * * 

Bear in mind, however, that bring- 
ing into the poultry yard fowls from 
some other place, may reinfest your 
whole flock unless the new birds are 
thoroughly treated with the sodium, 
and quarantined for a week. 

* * a 

If you have stopped running the in- 
cubator, or setting hens, remove all 
males from the flock, cull out all not 
needed for fall breeders—and fatten 
and sell or eat the rest. 

x ke * 


The eggs from hens or pullets, kept 


in pens without males, will after ten 
days separation be 
—better for eating, far better for 
marketing as they keep better. The 
name “sterile” or “infertile” will add 
to their market value. 
a 
Don’t forget that capons do better, 
are better and pay 
erels or cocks of any age, for table 
use. The young cockerels from spring 
hatches should now be separated from 
the pullets and caponized. The pullets 
will develop better 





Ten Rules for “More and Better 
Poultry” 


EEP more pure-bred hens of a 

good laying strain. 

2. Keep one breed, the best you 
can get. 

3. Select your breeding eggs from 
the best layers—the latest hens to 
molt in the fall and winter. 

4. Select uniform eggs 
shape and color. 

5. Hatch pullets 
and May. 

6. Keep plenty of green feed where 
the hens can graze it regularly. 

7. Provide good feed and housing, 
and provide water in clean vessels. 

8. Feed a variety of grains, such as 
wheat, corn, oats, and sunflower seed. 
9. Feed a dry mash of corn meal, 
cottonseed meal, wheat bran and 
shorts or ground oats. 

i0. Keep a good scratch of straw 
and throw all grain feed in it to in- 
duce exercise.—Dr. B. F. Kaupp. 


How to Feed and Care For the Dry 
Dairy Cow 


(Concluded from page 11, column 4) 


not profitable, and.such a cow is not 
entitled to liberal feeding when dry, 
except to fatten her for the butcher; 
but the cow that works hard for ten 
months of the year, as every good 
dairy cow does, is entitled to a rest 
and good feeding for the six weeks or 
two months, she is dry. She is not 
only entitled to them, but such feed- 
ing and care will pay because of the 
larger flow of milk during the next 
milking period. In fact, good feeding 
during this period, with a good cow 
will pay better than any system of 
feeding which fails to build up her 
body while she is dry. 


of even 


March, April 


in 





infertile—sterile | 


better than cock- | 
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‘Don't Send a Penny 


These Len-Mort work and outdoor shoes are such wonderful value 
A nar we gladly send them, mo money down. You will find them so well- 
made and so stylish and ‘such a big money saving 
bargain that you will surely keep them. So don’t hesitate, ,_— 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will send a pair of 
your size. No need for you to pay higher prices when [i 
you ean buy direct from us—and know what you are 
getting before you pay evena penne. Why pay $5.00 _ 
= $6.00 for shoes not near 60 good. Act now. 
he coupon today while the special ei otter holds good. 


Great Shoe Offer 


We can’t tell you enough about these shoes here. 

This shoe is built to meet the demand of 

outdoor city worker’s shoe as well as for 

modern farm. Send and see for yourself 

what they are. Bullt on stylish lace , 

Blucher last. The special tanning process aioe 

the leather proof against the acid in milk, 

manure, soil, gasoline, etc. Your choiee of 

wide, medium or narrow. Very flexible, soft 

and easy on the feet Made by a special 

process which leaves all the “‘life’’ in the 

leather and gives it wonderful wear-re 

sisting quality. Double leather soles and 

heels. Dirt and water-proof tongue. 

Heavy chrome leather tops. Just slip 

them on and see if they 

are not the most comfort 

able, easiest most wonder 

ful shoes you ever wore. 

pay only $3.65 on ar- 

rival. If after careful 

examination you den’t 

find them all you ex- 

pect, send them back 

and we will return your 

money. No obligation 

on you at all. This is 

at our risk, not yours, - riva 
me If 1 am not satisfied, will send them back 

and you will refund my money. 


the Len-Mort 
repaid. Y will pa 
nd examine = careful 





Width..... ..ce0 


seeeeeeeeres 


Only the coupon—nomoney. That brings 
these splendid shoes . Youareto 
be the judge of quality, style and —. 
Keep them only if satisfactory in 

way. Be sure to give size and width. “Mail 
the coupon now. 


Leonard-Morton & Co. 
Dept. 123 


Get It Now! 


Save yourself from 
losses in business, 
Government Fines 
and 











The World’s Best 


“Farmer’s Simplified 
Accounting System” 


Endorsed by Government Offi. 
cialof the Treasury Department 
of 8th Federal Reserve District. 
Also by Farmers’ Banks, National 

Banks, etc. 





| Save Money! 


without them and 
. ° - - . } 

as it is profit we seek for in poultry, 

the capons will provide a big share of 


it. am 4 


You Must Keep Books— 
Do It Now With 


The Wonderful Accounting Sye- 
Noll’s Simplified tem for Farmers 
The World’s Best, Cheapest and Only 5 YearSystem 


Makes every farmer an onpest double entry bookkeeper 
previous knowledge. Nothing to do, except place 

figures in various columns and add the total. Immediately 
shows profits and losses in each transaction and on every 
product. Covers every possible entry for all branches of 
farming, dairying, breeding, etc. Nothing like it. Makes 
every man his ownassessor, Enables him to show Federal 
Loan Board how much he {fs entitled to in farm loans. So 
simple a child of 12 can keep accurate records. And all for 


Only 2 Cents a Week 
Remember—a 5 year book—printed on ledger paper and 
ruled same as corporations use—for little more than a 
cheaply printed one-year system, Exact size 14x16 inches. 
Handsomely bound. Costs only $5.00 delivered, or less than 
postage stamp a ae, Send Order 
Coupon today sure or, for more par- 
Pr a nt meg ticulars, send Information Coupon. 
idly being assigned.| FEDERAL FARM BUREAU 
Write now for town, . , 
county or state rights—a] Suite 347-8 Marquette Building 
wonderful opportunity. 146 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














ee 
(See address above) 
Prepaid Order Coupon 


Enclosed and $5.00 for er 3 's Farmer’s Sim- 
plified Acco’ wating Speen the wonderful and 
only 5 YEAR SYSTEM. on 


(See address above) 
Information Coupon 


Send me free literature and details of your 
Simplified Accounting System for Farmers. the market. If 


not as represented you will refund my money. 








Boll Weevilin Your Cotton? 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. 




















D ON’ T forget the biz saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


ipres years, 156 issues, $2 00 


One year, 52 4 1.00 
= poe © ive soars, 2 issues, 3.00 


years, 104 issues, 1.50 





Ten years, $20 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF THESE CANNERS AND ORDER YOUR 
CANNER AND CANS TODAY 


#CBB-N CANNER COMPLETE ¥CB-N CANNER COMPLETE 
WITH CAPPING STEEL AND § WITH CAPPING STEEL AND 
ALL ACCESSORIES ALL Tare 





They are s@ con- 
furnace, 
out and 


and wonderful machines ever Invented 


These are without a doubt the most modern z 
They need neither cook stove nor 


structed that they may be operated either in or out doers 
having their firebox made in them, which is surreunded by water, presents them frem burning 
will last almost a life-time. They are made througheut ef galvanized Sheet Steel, burn wood or coal; 
can any kind of fruits, vegetables or meats; work tin cans or glass jars and are equipped with all 
accessories for operation, together with a book 4 instructions giving recipes fer canning ee in 
the garden or orchard. Daily capacity No. CB- 200 to 600 cans Daily capacity No. CBB-N, 600 
to 1,200 cans. hey are large enough for any Bk on and the money can be et with 
them is nothing short of marvelous. 
May 7th, 1918, Miss Maggie Avent, Malesus, Tenn., writes :— . 

everal years ago I bought a canner from you. It is the best I have seen. 
April 2ist, 


home that 


1918, Mrs. Proctor Oates, Mesquite, Texas, writes :— 
wo years ago I began using one of your canners, 
We have thousands of customers like these 
CANS—125 No. 2 cans, $4.69; 100 No. 3's, $4.75; 
or 100 No. 3’s to the carton. We will not break cartons. 
Quick shipments guaranteed. Cut this advertisement out and send to us, 
with full amount of order inclosed and get a canner you can enjoy operating. 


This paper would not carry this ad if we were not reliable. Free Catalog. 
FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. P.F. MERIDIAN, MISS 


and have had nothing but success,” 


soldre hemmed caps jncluded. Cans are packed 125 No. 2’s 
Shipping warehouse convenient to the trade. 
giving canner of your choice, 
You take no chance 

















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
$1. 50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent 
¢ Sy vei or 
2.00 for a club of three yearly subscrip- 
d2. tions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


EL FLO CANNER 


community and factory use. 
Continuous Heating 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, 
Convenient warehouses. 
NE 


c 
Hickory, N. C. 











Get an EL FLO CANNER for home, 
All sizes. 
Endorsed by authorities on canning. 
Capping Steels, 
Sanitary 
and Supplies. 

Free catalog. 


. cO., 
Andianapolis, tnd. 








WORTH $500.00 


To a Mississippi Farmer and Business Man 


W. R. Cochran, prominent business man and farmer of 
Forrest County, Miss., sends his renewal for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for five years and writes as follows: 


‘My second year farming and I would not 
take $500.00 for the information I get 
from The Progressive Farmer. It is good 
enough for me.’’ 
Mr. Cochran reads and studies each issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and his own statement is the story of 
how well it pays him. 
You may have had years of experience as a farmer, but 
The Progressive Farmer can help you, the same as it 
does our Mississippi subscriber. It is the recognized 
standard farm weekly of the South, and you need it 
each week. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


at $1.00 per year is an investment that will pay big divi- 
dends to farmers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, bankers, 
and everyone interested in farming and the great agri- 


cultural South. 
OUR EDITORS 


are men af ability, integrity and honesty, and give youa 
paper each week worthy of the name. 


OUR ADVERTISING 


columns are spotlessly clean, and we accept ‘‘no fakes 
for man, or beast, or fowl.’’ We also guarantee the re- 
liability of our advertisers to our readers. 


IT IS PRACTICAL AND CLEAN 


ee ee 


USE THIS COUPON 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 








I enclose $ for which renew my 


-years. My subscription 


1918. 


subscription for 
expires 
Name 

Post Office 


State 
Route 
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| ATHOUGHT ON THRIFT | 


Your Poor Neighbor Is a Mighty 
Expensive Luxury 

ANY a 

some 

| neighbor 





farmer has looked upon 
poor, unfortunate, tenant 
and his unwise and poorly 
| directed efforts to make a living for 
himself and family and has _ said: 
Preegred with half an eye can see 

{that Jones is working in the dark. 
| He is not only behind the times but is 
|a poor manager, though with a little 
effort and care his farm could be made 
to pay as well as mine does. It’s too 
bad, but it is not my problem. If 
hasn’t gumption enough to wake up 
and study better methods, it’s his 
lookout!” 

But it is your lookout as well as his, 
even from nothing but a financial 
standpoint—for if Jones makes mon- 
ey, it is money in your pocket; and if 
Jones loses money or makes barely 
enough to live, it is money out of 
your pocket! 

How is this, 

It’s this way. 


he 


you ask? 

If Jones is worth good 
money, he pays a_ proportionate 
amount of taxes for schools, roads 
and county government which you 
would otherwise have to pay. He 
helps support the local church and 
charity work. He brings wealth into 
your community because his busi- 
ness ability and you more or 
less in the general prosperity. 

We in the South have to learn 
that our prosperity depends on our 
neighbors’ prosperity; and that 
must try to raise the general average 
of this prosperity just we try 
improve a galled or gullied spot in our 
| fields. 

Of instilling new methods 
|into the work of poor neighbors will 

have to be done diplomatically, but it 
One might say, 

got a bulletin 


of 
share 


got 


we 





as to 


course, 


can be accomplished. 

for instance: “Jones, I 
from the State Department of Agri- 
culture the other day that so 
helpful to me, that | have asked them 
to send you a Or, “Jones, 
here’s the finest on and 
| feeding | have read. Take it 
along with you and look it over.” Or, 
“Day, to new 


so 


was 


C opy.” 
book 


SvVer 


feeds 


I’ve buy a 
this 


halve s’ 


Jones, got 
corn planter year, why can’t 


the 
that 


purchase?” 
could 
a planter 


aan Py 
might reply 

afford to buy 
just at that time, 
another suggestion 
buy 
halves with me, 


we 


Jones he not 


interest in 
but you could make 


“Well, I've got to 


you want to go 


an 


one anyway, so if 


you Can go ahead and 
use the planter and pay me when con 
venient.” 

“That be charity,” 
you say. bit it. It’s always 
good business to help put a neighbor 
on his feet. 


would we hear 


Nota of 


‘Says Our Editorial Hit the Key- 
note 


May 18 contains an 


OUR issue of 
the heading, 


| editorial under 
| Prices Will Keep Farmers 
| Farm.” Then you say: “Every 
man in cities, raised 
the farm, urged to go back 
to the farm. The young men are turn- 
/ing deaf ears to such advice. They 
know that they will be expected to 
} work-twelve hours per day for 
|} money than they receive in towns 
jand cities for eight hours work. 
| When this nation realizes, as_ it 
| should now, that an intelligent, hard- 
| working man worth just as much 
| on the farm as he is on a street car or 
jas a brick mason, our will re 
|; main on the farm.” 

You have said a great deal 
above paragraph,—much more 
many may realize. When our 
gressmen, legislators, editors 
| mercial men and farmers realize 
‘full importance of what you have 
said—when they realize the farmer 
| and the farmer boy made of the 
same kind of mud that other citizens 
of our country are, and that all 
| striving to earn a living and become 


“Fair 
on the 
young 
and on 
being 


towns 


is 


less 


is 
boys 
the 


than 
con- 


in 


coni- 
the 


are 


are 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


home-owners, and 
families and live 
decently; when they realize 
thousands of young married 
even up to 30 and 40 years old, who 
have not only worked on the farm 
for wages, but who have rented land 
and made crops, are leaving the farm 
annually because the proceeds from 
their crops have not more than furn- 
ished them an existence: when they 
realize this condition wearing out 
and washing our land away; when 
they realize the low prices for the 
staple crops are not caused from 
overproduction, but are directly at- 
tributable to a system of price-mak- 
ing that is not akin to that adopted 
in use by any other commercial 
producers; when they realize that 
when prices of farm products are 
hammered down to a loss to the 
farmer that all lose,—then they will 
demand a change. Then they will as- 
sist in making a change and placing 
farm products on a commercial busi- 
ness basis of price-making and sale. 
Then farm life will be attractive to 
our best educated men, Then town 
and city life, business and industries 
will be safe. 

When will we wake up and correct 
our methods? The solution to the 
problem simple, but those who 
must help solve it and whose interest 
demands a solution must being 
guided by those whose interest would 
the solution the 


able to 
educate 


be 
and 


rear 
them 
that 
men, 


is 


or 


1S 
cease 


be injured by of 
problem. 

The balance your editorial is 
equally much to the point and 
timely as this paragraph, and should 
sink deep in the minds of your read- 
You have hit the keynote. It 
continue to be played on un- 
music rings in the ears of all, 
from Congress to the tenant in the 
forks of the creek; until governors 
and legislators learn the tune and be 
anxious to sing it on the stump. 


W. B. YEARY. 


of 


as 


ers. 
should 
til its 


Austin, Texas. 


North Corciien Markets 


Prices pald by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, May as reported to the Mar- 


1 Divisic 
kets, Wm. R. Chief 


8, n of 
¢ amp 





Irish 
_| Potatoes 


Sweet 
- Potatoes 


“Apples 





ewt bbl. 
2 00'$1 10 $2. 20'$3.00)$1.80' $2.75 $6.50 
2.00 2 oF 3. Pre ere 
2.00 95 5 5 | 


Norfolk 
Soy Bean er bushel 50; Maxton, 
$3; Raleig 3; Washingtor 
PRICES OF Bt A TER, EGGS, CHEESE, 
OGS AND PEANUTS 


Charlotte 


POULTRY, 











Hogs 


3 | Dressed 


= 





| th. | wb. 


1.55) $0.40) $0.30) $0 


oa 


Charlotte 2 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
Maxton 
Monroe 
Raleigh 
Seotland Neck 
Washington 
Wilmington 
Norfolk, Va. 


Peanuts—Per 


aH 
4: 


19 00 


20.00 





14@16e; 
Scotland 
Vir- 


Virginia, 
l7e 
Washington 


pound: Gastonia 
Spanish, 12%c; Raleigh: Virginia, 
Neck: Virginia, l2c; Spanish, 7 
ginia, 1% Spanish, 1l2¢ 

AND 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED 


COTTONSEED MBEAI 


| 





Cotton Seed 
Per Bushe 


Thursday 





ro |Middling 
© {Cotton 


=] 


Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Maxton 

Monroe 

Raleigh ee 
Scotland Neck 
Washington . 
Wilmington .. 
Norfolk, Va 


98.00 f cesses 
30 00 


3,000 
3,000 








NOT INDIGESTION; POLITENESS 


‘'s man- 
ing at home, but at 
when he had an 
friend’s house! 


With continual reminders, Johnny 
rs had been improv 
1at a cost to his appetite 

invitation to dine at a boy 

His hostess said, concernedly, when dessert 

eached, “You refuse a second helping 
4 Are you suffering from indigestion, 
: “No, ma’am; politeness.” 














Saturday, June 1, 1918] 








| im STecK—ReADY To supuow | 


RUBBER 
ROOFING 


We have on handready for 
shipment the day your order 
is received SpotlessStandard 
Quality and Spotless Special 
Guaranteed Rubber Roofing, 

j Send us your order with the 
certainty it will not only be 
filledat once but you will. get 
‘the best low cost roof pro- 

tection in the world. Over 6,000,000 
square feet sold to Southern Farmers 
lastyear. Strictly lst grade, 1 piece 
rails. of 108 sq. ft. with nails and 
cement; anybody can lay it. Spotless 
Standard Quality—l-ply, $1.35; 2-ply, $1.75; 
Be oni $2.10;per roll. Spotiles: ess Special—1-ply, 

.98; 3-ply, $2.38; 4-ply, $2.73: per 
MT Order from this adv. Samples free, 
THE SPOTLESS COQ., RICHMOND, VA. 

“The South's Mail Order House,” 


improvesyour | 
Crops>* Land 


| Teryit om peas, beans, pea- 
nuts, etc. Then watch your 
oats, corn and cotton, 


NitrA-germ, 


eee, TRADER MAS 

















Write for tree booklet A 
The NitrA-germSalesCo., Inc, 


Savannah, Ga, 





ee and ee are = big-demand at 
op prices. You 
mith ae : oan easily make bigprofits 


Ww 
calar ‘lar and Catalog of$-C Gasoline and } Ensines. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. ,9th.& CarySts., Richmond, Va. 





There's good money 
in threshing for 
market, neigh- 
bors and your 
own needs with @ 
Golden Harvest 
Thresher; Threshes 
all. kinds of small 
rain, po gli cow. peas, beans, peanuts, etc. With 
= allo attachments will do all your threshing, 
:22, 26and 30inches, Capacity: 20 to 50 bush- 
- wheat per hour. Special free Power Catioag gives 
rock-bottom prices, Cash or Easy Payment Terms, 
Co., ond, Va. 
““The South's Mail Order House’’ 





aoe are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 
bore and home. use with a 
“PAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Maze better, Jastlongerne waste, gives best 
results, uses lese fuel, casy to operate, 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cane 
and labels. Write for FREB BOOKLET. 


Ww. manufacture H d mae & 
aeute ~~ ro Home and ¢ ” 


The Carolina. Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N. C. 


Reyey@ HIGHES' 
PRICES PAID! 





Remittance mailed sameday shipment received 
NO COMMISSION. TO Pay 
Write for Wool Bags and Prise List 


M. SABEL & SONS bc. 
, Established 1856. 





i Ready mixed: for house, “Ad 
floor, wall, poet dng 

quality, low pricen, shined 

and little fre. from 





E QUGHT to have an egg circle 

in every community im the South 
where chickens are kept to any im- 
portant extent. If you will write the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for farmers’ 
Bulletin No, 656, you will find in it a 
model constitution and by-laws for a 
community egg circle, together with 
full directions for forming and con- 
ducting the organization. Some of 
the objects of the circle are to in- 
crease the market price of eggs by 
producing sterile eggs; keeping the 
eggs fresh by frequent collection and 
marketing; following intelligent stor- 
age rules; selling on size and quality, 
rather than case counts; using attrac- 
tive packages ; and combining so as to 
make good-sized shipments. If you 
have no community egg circle we 
suggest that you organize one with- 
out delay if your egg business is a 
thing of sufficient importance to jus- 


tify the trouble. 
L, A. MARKHAM. 





Legume, Forage and Pasture Crops 
—Work for This Week and Next 


[XN CASE you haven’t velvet or soy 

beans in the corn, don’t fail to plant 
peas at the last cultivation. A plan for 
putting them in that we rather favor 
is as follows: Shortly before the time 
the corn is ready for its last cultiva- 
tion, run a planter down the middles, 
half-way between the rows, drilling 
the: peas at the rate of two or three 
pecks per acre. Then by using a one- 
horse spring-tooth cultivator with the 
middle tooth removed, at least one or 
two cultivations may be given the 
peas after they come up. This is of 
great value in helping the peas get 
ahead of grass and weeds, and the cul- 
tivation helps the corn also, 

x * x 


Cowpea seed have fallen in price 
from around $3 to $4 a bushel to $2’ or 
$3, and no farmer can afford to do 
without them at this price; unless of 
course he will have other legumes in 
all his corn and after all his oats and 
wheat. Prof. J. W. Fox, of Mississip- 
pi,, says that a farmer can afford to 
pay $10 a bushel for peas rather than 
go without a legume of some sort in 
his corn. At present prices for feeds 
and fertilizers, any ordinary acre of 
cowpeas is easily worth $20 to $30 in 
feeding value and for soil improve- 
ment. Certainly peas at $2 to $3 are 
a fine investment. 

x * x 

It is now almost if not quite too 
late to plant velvet beans, except pure- 
ly for soil improvement, but soy 
beans may be planted as late as the 
middle of July. In the upper South 
particularly soy beans are proving 
fine for hay. Don’t sow broadcast; 
plant in rows three feet apart, two to 
three pecks per acre, and give a few 
light cultivations. 

x * Ok 

Where a heavy tonnage of hay on a 
small acreage is wanted, cowpeas and 
sorghum make a fine combination for 
rich land. Try them, if you are not 
certain you will have an abundance 
of hay next year. 

* * 7” 

Watch the cultivators in the corn 
these days, seeing to it that the corn 
roots are not unnecessarily injured. 
In the humid sections of the South, a 
two to two and one-half-inch dust 
mulch is generally considered about 
right to preserve the most moisture in 
the soil, while in the drier areas of 
Texas and Oklahoma probably three 
to three and one-half inches will be 
best. Of course in making this dust 
blanket, some roots must be broken; 
but always bear in mind the import- 
ant thing is to make an adequate 
mulch and at the same time do the 
least possible injury to the root sys- 
tem. 

_ » * 

Don’t fail to provide plenty of hog- 

grazing crops. Peanuts and sweet 


potatoes are fine, and may be planted 
for six or eight weeks yet, and the 
same is true of cowpeas and soy 
beans. Any or all these may go in 
after the oats and wheat are off. 
x * ~ 

If weeds threaten the lespedeza in 
hay meadow or pasture, set the mow- 
er just high enough to clear the les- 
pedeza and cut the weeds, repeating 
later if mecessary. Pastures and 
meadows have no business growing 
weeds and bushes any more than our 
cultivated fields. 


Build and Fill a Silo This Summer 


A= ALLER per cent of the grain 
crop will be available for feeding 
dairy cows next winter than usual, be- 
cause more of the crop will be con- 
sumed as human food at home and by 
the allied nations and armies in 
Europe. 

Little, if any, of the manufactured 
and by-product feeds of the North 
will be shipped South, as the surplus 
will be needed elsewhere; so it is high 
time for the Southern dairy farmer to 
figure how he can best carry his herd 
through the winter on the least grain 
feed. Grain feeds will likely be as 
high this winter as they were last. 
The milk production must be main- 
tained, Good milk is one of our cheap- 
est, most wholesome articles of hu- 
man food. The crying need of the 
world today is for oils and fats, and 
butter fat is one of the most essential. 

To keep the milk flow up the silo 
will render valuable service. Less 
grain can be fed by many dairy farm- 
ers, without reducing the milk pro- 
duction, provided they feed more 
silage and legume hay. Succulency is 
just as important for the dairy cow 
in the winter as it is in the summer, 
and a silo filled with good silage will 
give the dairy herd June conditions in 
January. 

Experiments have proved the value 
of silage both as an economic and a 
productive feed. Some eight years 
ago silage and cottonseed meal were 
fed in comparison with cottonseed 
hulls and and cottonseed meal. The 
silage and meal produced approxi- 
mately 36 per cent more milk than did 
the hulls and meal, and the daily ra- 
tion of silage and meal cost approxi- 
mately 34 per cent less. Can any dairy 
farmer afford to go through the com-~ 
ing winter without a silo well filled 
with good silage, especially when we 
consider the enormous price he will 
have to pay for bought feeds? 

The silo at all times, and particu- 
larly now, offers to the farmer one of 
the best means of reducing his feed 
bill, Then it behooves the dairy 
farmers who haven’t silos to get busy 
and build immediately and fill these 
silos before frost. Home-made silos 
of concrete or wood can be built on 
the farm of local material at a very 
small cost. Any kind of cheap silo, 
that will keep feed is better than none 
at all. Call on the Extension Depart- 
ment of your A. & M. College for any 
educational service you may need in 
getting a silo erected. 
~ Build a silo immediately; you can- 
not afford to put it off—L. A. Higgins, 
Agricultural College, Miss. 





Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Tl.—No. 3 white corn, $1.60@1.70 (deliy- 
ered in Raleigh, $1.75@1.85); No. 3 ar corn, $1.57 
@1.69% (delivered in Raleigh, $1.72@1.84%). 

No. I White Potatoes—Sacked per 100 Ibs.: Atlanta, 
$2. 10@2. 15; Birmingham, $1.65@2; Boston, $1.75@ 
- Buffalo, $1.25@1.50; Chicago, $1.10@1.50; 

, bulk, $1.10@1. 40; Cleveland, $1.30@1. 40; 

$1.40@1.50; Jacksonville, $2@2.20; Memphis, 
$1.50@1,80; New Orleans, $1.40@1.75; New York, 
bulk, $1. 10@1. 45; Philadelphia, bulk, $1@1. 30; Pitts- 
burg, $1.10@1.35; Washington, $1.50@1.70. 

Butter—New York: 91 score, 46c; 90 score, 45% 

2; 88 score, 434%4@444%4c. C hicago: ‘‘whole Bat 
1 @42c ; 90 score, 41c; 88 score, 3944@40c; 

“centralized,” 90 score, 41% @41%c; 88 score, 40¢. 
Boston: 91 score, 45%c; 90 score, 45c; 88 seore, 43c. 
Philadelphia; id score, 45c; 90 score, 44@44%c; 88 
score, 424%c@43 

Eggs—New a fresh gathered, 
extra firsts, 37 @87 ‘ae; firsts, 354436%6c. 
firsts, 32@32%c; ordinary, 30@31%c. 

Cheese: New York, N. Y.: Single Daisies, fresh, 24 
24%e; Wisconsin: penkie Daisies, 234% @240, Chicago: 
Single Daisies, 23%@2 

Hog pasar tr ‘of hogs at the seven largest 
markets, January 1 wa April 10, —_ year, 10,900,000; 
same period, 1917, 9,984, -—" Pr Baltimore, Md.: 
14th, good Page hogs. 0-180" ‘Ds., — 05@19. 10; 
130-150 Ibs., $19. 7 200-250 $18.60 
$18.75. Western a + —— Chicags: 18th, 
bulk prices closed about 50c lower than week ago. 


extras, 38@38%4c; 
6 Chicago: 
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“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workmam cam put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Petersburg, Virginia. 


“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


CANNERS 


You can make money canning for mar- 

Pe ket and neighbors, cut your 

grocery bill and have plenty 

of tasty vegetables, fruits, 

a etc., the year ’round if you 

own a perfection Hot Water 

canner. Sizes to set on ordi- 

nary cook stove or for use 

outdoors; cans vegetables, 

fruits, etc. perfectly; any- 

one can operate; complete 

instruction book free with 

Canner. Write for special 

new circularof canners and 
canning supplies. 


mE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated _ Brand Rubber Roof 




















-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, 1 “70; ;3-Ply, 
$2.05. Goan now from this advertisement to get 
benefit of present low ey Satisfaction meme 
teed. Circular and samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY cO., 621 East poe 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in South. 


TOMATO PLANTS- 





Ve will deliver our famous Stone Tomato Plants 
by parcel post to you at 35¢ per 100; $1.40 for 500; 
2.50 per 1,000; and $2 per 1,000 for 5,000 or over, 
This variety is the best on the market. Send us 
your order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Fogle Brothers, Ridgeville, S. C. 











EGGS POULTRY 


We are the laraset handlers of Eggs and Poultry 


the 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIPT 
The highest” market price guaranteed with quic). 
returns, Give us @ triel. 
Ref eo; Fi Bank, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO,, 
, Comatahe Merohants, RICHMOND, VA. 


CANE MILLS 


The new 1918 Perfection has 
every improved feature. Gets 
all the juice out of your cane; 
saves all losses in the pulp; 
fully guaranteed; ite powerful 
construction and extra weight 
give unusual capacity, du- 
rability. I 
from Richmond. Catalog free 
of South’s Mail Order House, 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 
BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE 


“& SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 

(Travel Letters front England, Scotland, 
| hen Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and 

aly 

“It ia equally fresh and graphic in 
its pictures, judicious and penetrat- 
ing in its reflections . singu- 
larly fair and acute,’’—Ambassador 
James Bryce of Great Britain. 

“Many a man will learn more 
from it than he would from a trip to 
Europe itself.’’"—Charlotte Observer, 

Prices: 

162 pp. 75 cents. With The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.50. Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.26, 
Free copy for $1 in subscriptions to The Proe- 
gressive Farmer. 


“WHERE HALF 7 ease IS WAKING 


Wiehe 























(Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Mane 
ehuria, China, the Philippines and India). 

“There is not a dull line tin it."— 
Dallas News. 

“The fairest modern model of a 
trustworthy book on the Orient.”— 
Philadelphia North American, 

“It is as readable as a novel. It 
is as full of life as a drama, It is 
fully up-to-date and needs immedi- 
ate attention.’’-—Brooklyn Eagle, 

“I was up nearly al! night reading 
your book, ‘Where Haif the World 
Is Waking Up.’ Read every line of 
it. It is fine.”—C. 8, . Presi- 
dent National Farmers’ Union. 

276 pages, including 32 full pages of won- 
derful photographs that will make you feel 
as if you had yourself seen all the strange 
lands and peoples of the waking Orient— 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Philip- 
Pines, and India. 

Prices: 

$1. Cloth. With The Progressive Farmer 
ome year, both for $1.50. Free copy for $2 in 
subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 
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The Progressive Farmer:— 

Iam sending a picture of the pure-bred 
Poland-China pig which you sent me for 
getting subscriptions for The Progressive 


armer. He iz a beauty, six months old 
and weighs one hundred pounds. 
I am more than pleased with my pig 
and hope to earn another soon. 
Yours truly, 
T. G. HORNE. 
Onslow County, N. C. 
oo 
Note:—Maybe you have noticed nearly 
every Pig Club Worker when he writes to 
us about the pig he has receievd says he 
is pleased with it and hopes to earn an- 
other one. That is the way you will feel 
and we invite you to join the Pig Club. 
The Progressive Pig Club 











Our clubs save you Money. We will gladly 
make a special club On any papers you may 
wish. 














BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
( Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. ‘If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in ncme and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
} to which | we carry your ad at this low rate. 
8 for less than $1. 





hined 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs of Excellent Breeding— 
Write your wants to Hickory Grove Farm, Wilson, Va. 

Duroc Boar Pigs—3 months old, all good, and regis- 
tered, for quick disposal at $10 each Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, Ga 

Five Males, Three Females—Duroc-Jersey Pigs— 
Entitled to registration. Price at six weeks old, $10. 
J. L. Edwards, Darlington, 8. C. 








Registered Duroc Jerseys—Fine brood sow, Defender 
bred, two years old, $100. Fine herd boars, $50; pigs, 
$15 up. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


Four Extra Fine Duroc Gilts and Two Male Pigs— 
Pure but not entitled to registration. First check for 
$15 each gets them. Kinard’s Duroc Stock Farm. 
W. P. Smith, Prop., Kinards, 8. C 

‘ESSEX 


Choice Registered Essex Spring Gilts. B. F, Mur- 
phy, Sandersville, Ga. 

Wanted—I want to buy a registered Essex Boar, 9 
to 18 months pld, John Brittain, Ashboro, N. C. 

















HAMPSHIRES 


pammuned . Mampehise Pigs. J. T. Volkman, Powell’s 
Point, N. 

Few Nice Hampshire Boar Pigs and Shoats. 
Hin Plantation, Thomasyille, Ga pide OS, 

Registered | Hampshire Pigs ; for Sale—Bred right and 
fed right. D. G. Jeffords, Sylvester, Ga. 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Bred and Open Sows. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia 

Large, Prolific Poland-Chinas—Pigs, bred_sows and 
boars oat will please you. J. D. Thomas & Co., Round 
Hill, 

Palen Chinas—Big smoothe boned_ pigs. Quality 
higher, prices lower than others. L. 8S. Johnson, 
Bealeton, Va. 

Registered Big Type Poland-China Boar for Sale 
at reasonable price. W. W. Howie, Mineral Springs, 
North Carolina, f 

Big Type Poland-Chinas—Fall boars, gilts, spring 
pigs; carry the best blood of the breed. Pecdigreea 
free. A. D. Porter, Good Hope, Illinois. 
0. 1. C's. 

oO. I. C. Pigs—10 weeks. at $15 « 
y Bros., Crouse, N. 
e—oO. I. C. Pi a “weeks old, » 15 each, 
odie padanon, H. C. Marsh, Marshville, N. 
For Sale—O. I. C. Pigs—2 months old, $10; pigs 


1 


three months old, no akin. S. Courson, Soperton, Ga, 
; ___ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale—T Two . Registered Aberdeen- |-Angus cows, 
five and six years old, with heifer calf, born March 
25th and bull calf born April 16th, 1918. Price for 
cow and calf, $250. -John 8. Milne, Henderson, N. C. 
GUERNSEYS 
Guernsey Calves—15-16ths pure, $25 each, crated 
for shipment. _Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 


Registered He Istein Heifers and Unrelated Bulls. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Hundred Head Registered Holsteins—Bulls, , cows, 
heifers; some heavy springers. Write Sam Gehrig, 
New Douglass, Illinois. 

For Sale—Registered Holstein Bull, 4 years old, 
King Segis breeding, kind and gentle, sure breeder. 
Registered bull calf. Bull calves, 98 per cent pure- 
bred, out of heavy producing dams. Write me your 
wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. E. Smith, Barber, 
Virginia. 





Brier 





























h, pedigreed. 


























JERSEY Ss 
Henry 


“One I Registered Jersey Ball for Sale , Cheap. 
Bizzelle, Elizabethtotwn, N. 

Good Jersey cow, to pail, <iahty dollars. _ Very fine 
Jersey heifer, fifty dollars. Cottage Hiill Farm, Boy- 
kins, Va. 

Milk Cows for Sale—High-grade 
or fresh, choice selection, $100. 
Meridian, Miss 

“Nice Five-year old Jersey 
registered. Also few good grade cows. 
Statesville, es 

For Sale—One fresh 4- gallon Jerse: y y Cow; one three- 
gallon; one Jersey heifer, yearling. McDonald & Nash, 
Castle Hayne, N. 

¥resh High- <a 4 “to 5- gallon “Jersey and ~ Holstein 
cows with calves. Cows as represented or no sale. 
A. H. Kirkland, Concord Deport, Va. 


RABBITS 
Belgian Hares—Belgian Hares for Sale—Address 
B. G. Hulse, Oxford, N. C. 


Rufus Red Belgian Hares at a dollar and up. Only 
good ones shipped. M. V. Kline, North Emporia, Va. 


Jerseys—Springers 
Meridian College, 


“Cow with Heifer Calf, 
W. C. Wooten, 

















ibewe rates for méstern edition only. 





Cc 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


: MACHINERY 


For Sale—John Deere Engine, 10 LP. : 16-inch inch 
French Burr mill, used 6 months; $200, Would ex- 
change for 4-horse engine. John 8. Dixon, Chicod, 
Ne North Carolina. 

“Trords Can Burn Coal Oil, or r Cheapest Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
anteed. Easy starting. Great power increase. Attach 
it yourself. Big profits selling for us. 30 days trial. 
Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madison Street, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


Wanted—Steady Farmer Boy—14-18, vw help farm, 
Mrs. W. A. Nash, Tree, Nottoway Co., Va. 











“SHEEP AND GOATS 
~ For or sale—Right head Fs aaa Shropshire ‘pheep. . A. 
C. Ray, Wake Forest, N. 


For Sale—Yearling pullets, Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, twc dollars each. Emma Bruton, Mt. Gilead, 
North Carolina 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White ~ Leghorn “baby 
chix, from our extra fine, bred-to-lay Leghorns, which 
have won first prize in every show exhibited, at 160 
each, in lots 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Thopsands of 
chix ready for shipment every week. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


“MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


For Sale—Fitomn eggs from South’s best Black 
Minorcas, $2.50. White Orpingtons, same price. 
Prompt t shipment. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N.C, Cc, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 














BEANS 
Soy Beans— Mammoth Yellow, delivered, $3.15. 
J. T. Beddard, Littlefield, N. C. 





Soy Beans—$3 per bushel. Freight 


paid. J. M. Field, Climax, N, : 

Soy Beans—$3.50 per bushel, on board cars, Salis- 
bury. Cash with order. T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C. 

~¥or Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans fc i, planting. 
Prices on request. . Owens, Seed Grower, Gum 
Neck, Cc, 

Soy Beans( Mammoth Yellow)—A limited quantity. 
Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga. - eee es 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$3.40; Brown, $3. 
Certified check or money order for quick shipment. 
F. C. White, Belvidere, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$3.40; Brown, $3. 
Certified check or money order for quick shipment. 

C. White, Belvidere, N. C. 


Peas, $2.75. 
Cc. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—$2.50 per 1,000. 
Pure stock and well rooted. Cash with order. We 





ship by express only. Myers Seed & Plant Co., Tifton, 
Georgia 
Dismukes’ Potato Plants—Ready April 15th. Porto 


Rico and Nancy Hall varieties, from selected genuine 
seed, packed in damp moss, at $2 per thousand, by 
by parcel post prepaid, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 


express ; 
for $2.75. Z. C. _ Dismukes, Mystic, Ga. 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Ship- 
ments from May lst to June Ist. $2.50 by express; $3 
by insured mail, per thousand Order early. Plants 
and not promises. Cash with order. Price subject to 
change without notice Sexton Plant Company, Roy- 
ston, Ga., Valdosta, Ga., Edgefield, 6. C., Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; po- 
tato, $3. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Scarlet Sage and Pimiento Pepper Plants—30c dozen, 














postpaid. No stamps. Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warren 
Plains, N. C. eae 
Tomato, Collard, Cabbage and Brussels Plants— 


100, postpaid, 25c; 500, postpaid, 75c; 1,000, expressed, 
$i.’ Plant Farm, Ulah, N 


Speckled Ninety-Day Vaow, Beans—$1.90 per bush- 
el. White Spanish peanuts, 7%c per pound. Osceole 
beans, . $3 } per bushel. Paul Farkas, Albany, Ga. 


~Cowpeas. “Velvet Beans. Bean Feed. “Recleaned 
Karly Amber cane seed and White Amber cane seed. 


Let us know your wants. Smith Brokerage Co., Ten- 








nille, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants for Fall re ey Se 100; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.65. Tomato, 50c 100; $2; 1,000, $3.25. 


Sweet potato, 500, $2; 1,000, $3. 50. All postpaid. 


Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 





Red Valentine, Stringless Green Pod, Improved 
Kentucky Wonder, Henderson Bush and Small Pole 
Lima beans, 30c pound; add postage. Cottongim’s 
Cash 1 Seed Store, Atlanta, Ga. 


-  . CANE SEED 


We Are in Position to Furnish You Prompt Ship- 
ment good, sound stock, field run Southern grown, 
Early Orange sorghum seed, for forage, at $3.25 per 
bushel. No orders accepted for less than one bushel. 
We have several thousand bushels, and can fill orders 
promptly on day they are received as long as our stock 
lasts. ._Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 


CHUFAS 


For Sale—Chufas, $6 per bushel; 
no trash. J. F. Folks, Juliette, Fla Say 

Cleanest, Best Chufas Ever Saw 317 75 peck; $6.50 
bushel, 44 pounds. Henry Babers, "Gainesville, Fla. 


CLOVERS iis 


Crimson Clover—In chaff, 20c pound. Use 15. pounds 
acre. Order early; supply this year ‘short. F. F. 
Dickson, Couns i Ww. C. 

Bur Clover—In bur, screened, @ 12c per pound. 
Crimson clover, in chaff, Carolina grown, @ 18c_ per 
pound; less than 10-pound lots, 25¢ per pound. This 
clover ‘is 1918 crop. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 











ee, clean seed; 








PEAS 


Sound mixed peas, price three dollars bushel. W. 
Ga 


Le Dickens, Sparta, 

~ Speckled Peas—$2.90 Dushel, 
Perdue, Barnesville, Ga 

For Sale—Several hundred bushels | cowpeas. Boone 
County seed corn. R. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va. 

For Sale W hippoorwill Peas—Two fifty bushel. ~ Soy 
beans, four dollars bushel. Harvey Seed Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Sound Whippoorwill peas, mixed, $2.50 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Gastonia, N. Z. & L. H. Fergu- 
son, Route 1, Gastonia, N re . 

For Sale—Whippoorwill peas, 2.65 per bushel; 
California White peas, $3.40, cash with order. Vandi- 
ver Seed Co., Ine., Lavonia, Ga. 

500 Bushels Speckled Whippoorwill Peas—In good 
shipping bags, for quick sale, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. here. Fayetteville, 
Georgia. 

Peas—New Era, Speckled or Whip, and Mixed, $2.25 
per bushel, f.o.b. Greenville, Ala., cash with order. 
No order accepted for less than 2 bushels. Beelarnd 
Bros., Greenville, Ala. 

Iron Peas—$3 per bushel; Mixed peas, $2.50 per 
bushel; Whippoorwills, $2.25 per bushel. Good sound 
peas, sacked in good sacks. 1 to 1,000 bushels, f.o.b. 
Western, Ga. Check with order. 8. ’. Adams, 
Western, Ga. 





any amount. .- & ), Cc. 





Blalock-Harrell-Smith Co., 











PECAN TREES 


All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Base 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 








POTATOES 


Early_ Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$2 1 per thou- 
sand. R. E. McKinney, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3 Ne , cash with 








For sale—Registered and grade Shropshire bucks. 
Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, N. c. 

I Buck and 4 Grade | Shropshire Ewe we Lambs—Also 3 
grown ewes. For first ad -five dollar check. Cot- 
tage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va 

HORSES A AND JAC JACKS 


3 quick, sound | mules, seventy- five dollars up. Nice 
general purpose brood mare. Cottage Hill Farm, 
Boykins, Va. 











DOGS 
Tree dogs, eight to fifteen dollars. Cross bred Bea- 
gles, eight dollars. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 





“Georgia potato plants. Can | Ship not now. 
any variety. G. W. Murray. Claremont, N. 


Potato Plants—Karly_ Triumph—$2 ‘per rl, 000. Prompt 
shipment. Bay Minette Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 

Potato Plants—Triumph, Porto Rico, Honeycutt, $2 
1,000. Strong healthy plants. J. B. Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala. 

For Sale—Sweet Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, South- 
ern Queen, $2.15 thousand, delivered. F. 8S. Smyre, 
Conover, N. C. 

For Sale—Dooley Yam and Porto Rico Yam 
tato Slips—$2.50 per 1,000, f.0.b. Four Season Potato 
Co., Dubach, La. 


order. Springdale Farm, Monroe, 
$2.25 1,000, 
Cc, 














Pure-bred Airedale Terrier Pups—Ten weeks old. 
vale, O35; Semales, $10. J. I. Bradham, Roanoke, 
Va F. 


Lookout Mountain Irish 1 Potatoes—Price e $2.25 per 
eee. Ys en with order. W. P. Harris, 
wings, of 





Learn at Home or Samol Barina Bookkeeping. 
Positions guaranteed. Tuition on credit. Edwards 
College, Winston, N. 

Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 

an trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 

ros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 

Ambitious, capable young man, married, wants po- 
sition, manager or assistant, livestock farm, Now em- 
ployed. Chas, B. Griner, Millhaven, Georgia. 


Agents wanted. Mason sold 18 “sprayers and auto 
washers one Saturday. Profits 


$2.25 each. Square 
deal. Write Rusler Company, es Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 

Berkshires—Pigs, Service Boa and Bred Gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Tank, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Beautiful Punch of — Berkshire . each; 
Berkshire shoats, 3 months old, at $12.50. Some nice 
grades at $8.50. Gold Hill Stock Farm, Gold Hill, 
Virginia. = 

Berkshires—With good heads, 
frames, full hams, are supreme. Get one of this kind 
from our Supreme herd. Pigs, $25 up. Catalogue 
free. Ben Lomond Farm, Box 3, Rock Castle, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 


” For & Sale— Duroc Pigs—Good blood lines. 
Farm, Culloden, G 

For age -bred Duroc male Pigs—twelve fifty. 
A. A. Autry, Autryville, N. C. 

Quality Duroc Sows and_Gilts—All bred for May, 
July and August farrow. L. W. Underwood, Monti- 
cello, Fla. : 

“Duroc-Jerseys—Good “color and form, ~ thrifty, De- 
finder strain, pedigree given. Oakwoou farm, Warsaw, 
Noth Carolina. 


























strong ~ baci ks, ‘large 


. Vaughan 














Fine Shepherd Pups—2% months old. Males, $5.00; 
females, $3.00. Also their mother, 4 years old, e 00. 
F. W. Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. C. Route 4. 





Beautiful Pure-bred English Shepherd Pups—Natural 
heelers; Clayton strain. Males, $10; females, $7. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order now. Also one good 
red-boned hound for sale or exchange for registered 
pigs. Edgar Coleman, Ramer, Tenn. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Pure-bred Berkshire and Poland-China Pigs at $25 
per paid. Cross- | and grade pigs at $15 per pair 
at 7 weeks old. H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va 


200 shoats, 20c He 200 pigs, $8.00; 25 bred sows 
and gilts. 4 car loads young mules and horses. 120 
head of fresh cows and springers. Chas, Crafton, 
Staunton, Va 


~ Large Shock al of Pu Pure-bred Berkshire Shoats for im- 
mediate delivery at $12.50 each. Three months old. 
Also Durocs at same price. Gold Hill Stock Farm, 


Gold Hill, Va. 

Hampshire Sow—Forty « dollars. Bred Duroc gilt, 
twenty-two dollars. One large half O. I. C. sow, bred 
to Poland-China boar, thirty-five dollars. Cottage 
Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 


Poland-China- Berkshire Pigs—First cross; sire and 
dam both registered. Eight weeks old, weight 16 to 
20 pounds, $10 each. Satisfaction or return at my ex- 
pense. Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warren Plains, N. Cc. 
































For Sale—Several Registered Poland- China, Tam- 
worth and Chester White Pigs, both sexes, and Duroc- 
Jersey boars, two to five months old, vaccinated; oes e 
$15 to $25 each. College of Agriculture. C. L. Wil- 
loughby, Gainesville, Fla 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
2, iO 
Dover Mull, 


Pure-bred Brown wn Leghorns { for Sale. 
Shelby, N. C. 








Porto Rico Potato Plants—Packed well in moss. 
June and July deliveries, any quantity, $1.75 per 1,000. 
Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Nancy Hall and Dooly Yam Slips—$2.50 per thou- 
sand, second zone; third zone, $2.65; fourth zone, $3, 
prepaid. Braswell, 1] Pickens, iss. 


Porto Rico and Nancy 1] 7s “potato plants. 100, 
$3.00 from North Carolina; 1,0 2.25 from Georgia, 
by express. Murray’s Farm, Claremont, N. C, 


For Sale—200 bushels of I Improved White Peach 
Blow Irish potatoes, a smooth, white-fleshed, big 
yielder, and very hardy late potato. Instructions as to 
raising same, if desired. F.o.b. Southern Railway. 
J. A. Spears, Midlothian, Pa. 


Potato vines and plants. Genuine Porto Rico and 
Nancy Halls, three dollars per thousand; one to = 
thousand. Ten thousand and up, two fifty. We 
pecially recommend our good, long, healthy vine in 
producing early potatoes and prolific crops. Now ready 
ts to ship. H. W. Sieg Company, . Jac Kkson’ Ne, Fla. 


~ Potatoes—Lookout_ Mountain, ( @ z per bushel; 
Early Rose, $1.90; Irish Cobbler, $2; Green Mountain, 
$2. This stock is fall grown stock, which is most suit- 
able for June and July planting for fall crops. Place 
your orders now; do not wait for further advances 
which are most certain to come, Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, 8S. C 




















Tomato and Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Prompt 
sipments. Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Wakefield, $1.50 
per 1,000, by parcel post or express collect. Tomato 
plants, Stone and Trucker’s Favorite, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Wholesale and retail growers, Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 

For Sale—Peas, Peas—White Field peas, $3; White 
California, White Lady, White Rice peas, $3; All 
White peas, $3; Mixed peas, $2.65; Clays, $3; Blacks, 
$3; Whips, $3; Red Ripper, $3. Cane seed, $2.40. 
Corn, $2 bushel. Beans, 10c pound. Cash with order 
or BIL attached. Am in draft age—must dispose of 
entire stock at once. Horn’s Cash Store Forest City, 
North Carolina. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 


PPPP PPP ALD AAA AAA Anne 
No. 3 Tin Cans—$4.50 per hundred, en. Cash 
with order. T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. 


Rubbe ‘and Notary 











Rubber ~ Stamps, Corporation Seals. 


Offic e ice Specialty Comp any, Charlotte, N. N. 


For Sale—Velvet bean meal, $2 per per “hundred. The 
best feed for hogs and cows. G. D, Fain, Edison, Ga. 


Crushel ote. Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55c; 
50 , $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly 





00, 5; 
Mills, ‘B. i? 

Kodak Work Finished—Send films for development. 
Postcards, 10c each; paper prints, 3c. Address W. J. 
Sapl <ing, Cc. 

Honey—C hoice “Honey—Guaranteed pure and deli- 
cious. Ten pounds for $1.90, by express. J. O. Hall- 
man, Helena, Ga. 

Keep fat cattle 3 and hogs “by “feeding our Gubernut 
feed meal. Forty-five dollars per ton. Cash with 
order, Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 


= ry Our Famous Sugar - House Molasses—It is extra 
fine. Sixty-gallon barrels, fifty cents; thirty-gallon 
kegs, fitty-four cents; Ten-gallon kegs, sixty-two 
cents; five-gallon kegs, sixty-two cents. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 

Buy Our ‘‘Famous Sugar House’’ Molasses and save 
money for bonds. Sixty-gallon barrels, fifty cents; 
thirty-gallon barrels, fifty-four cents; ten-gallon kegs, 
sixty cents; five-gallon kegs, sixty-two cents. Cash 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


“If we do not do your printing we both lose.”” Ask 
us for samples and prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, O Oxford, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Virginia Farm Bpecialist—Write for “free ea catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, 


Farm for sale. 




















In Bryan county, ~ Georgia. Contain- 
ing seventy acres; 40 in cultivation. E. 8. Saunders, 
Keller, Ga. 

Farm Land Sold at Auction Brings the Highest 
Prices Possible—Now is the time to contract for fall 
sales. Write us what you have. Prince Realty Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Farm for Sale—120 Acres—Wake County, one mile 
from station; buildings worth $2,500 or more. Excel- 
lent grain and cotton ‘ne. $40 per acre, Prince 
Realty Co., Raleigh, N. 


Virginia Farm and saan Country Home—In Pied- 
mont section, at two-thirds value, or $1,500, for quick 
sale. Would consider part trade in Southern States. 
H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, > 


Look—We make a specialty of subdividing and sell- 
ing farms at auction. We have buyers from all sec 
tions of the coun our terms. Address Inter- 
State Realty Company, Box 486, _Lexington, Ky. 











Farm for Sale—390 Acree—In Habersham County, 
Georgia, Fine for livestock, general farming, or fruit. 
On main road; rural delivery at door; 4% miles from 
county seat, three miles from railroad. Nine-room 
house, including bathroom. Good cellar; fine well: 
water system. Fine large barn and implement shed. 
Nice home wacheed started. Reason for selling, sons 
in the army. on’t delay. Write at once. Snare & 
Sons, Mt. me Ga. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 


COWS, HEIFERS, ae BULL 
CALVES FOR 

Herd carries the blood of Whiteball Sultan, Fair 

Acres Sultan, Avondale, Ceremonious Archer, 

Proud Abbot, Villager and other well known bulls. 

Prices rN 


- H. MASENGILL, 


Fennecses, 








eek 

















HORSES AND JACKS 


Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks! ! ! 


Big Black Registered oie 
with bone and substance. 
Also Registered Saddle 
Stallions. 
Every Animal Guaranteed. 
Write fully for prices today. 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 














the world. 


Finders. 





WHAT DID THE X. 1. T. LEARN ABOUT BREEDS? 


The X. I. T. in the Texas Panhandle was at one time the greatest cattle ranch » 
Over 15,000 of all kinds and breeds of bulls were used on the rang 

stock for years, and every breed received a sweeping and severe test of its ability 
to make good under range conditions. Mr. Findlay, 
of his findings. In spite of all the camouflage hung on Mr. 
by breed partisans of one color or another in order to make the X. I. 
up certain breeds in a better light, his statement is still the best authority on_bulls 
and steers of the different breeds as range cattle. 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


told the world 
‘Findlay’s words 
T. tests show 


the manager, 





Write for booklet, ‘‘Range 


817-P.F. Exchange Ave., CHICAGO. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

















POLAND. CHINAS 


ROO A eee 


_BERKSHIRES 
Registered Poland-China Male Pigs 









































MEADOW VIEW FARM | Selected and kept =) yw breeding purposes. Sired by 
> HI nd Big Fairfax from’ regis 
BERKSHIRES dan * ribbon stock to 3 ya 
rice $20 each while this bunch lasts Reference: 
| i ang National Bank, Greensboro 
i ° . THURS. | Lo an & ‘Trust Co., or Bradstreets Com. Agency, 
We are offering for elivery in June a | 
few choice year! ling gilts, some of them Address 
closely related to the great PREMIER GREENSBORO NURSERIES & STOCK FARMS, 
DIRECT, pay all bred for early fall lite Jno. A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, 
ters to EP oc HAL’S BRITISHER our 
namouth English bear. These gilts will 





veigh fro m 200 2° 280 poun and € 
eee PEACOCK & HODGE ae 


vt rite for " dhestueted circular. 
| AND I have several head of Show Pigs that are fit for 
show use or to place at the head of any herd of 


~ | Poland-Chinas. These pigs are by Superba Ox which 
RUCHS PYRON, ORION CHERRY KING, JR., will easily weigh 1,000 pounds and is the best 
male in the East. They are good boned pigs and 

wiil make as large hogs as a person wants at 


abc hess. Score'*-1/ |] 5th Annual July 4th Celebration Sale and Barbecue |] || 2'yij.) gc" EP staan “e * 
" DUROC-JERSEYS || COCHRAN, GA., THURSDAY, JULY 4th, 1918. 












































2 2 oe ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
46 Head of Royally Bred Sows and Gilts, ABERDEEN-ANGUS i.**st" 
4 Extra Good Young Boars. a 
Sows and Gilts, bred to Orion Cherry King Jr., Sensation Select, ‘ee guacnwane Ee ArEttE, MwissoURn). 








Imperator’s Orion (recently sold to H. Bigelow, of Charleston, S. C., ANGUS CATTL ey 


for $1,200), and other good sires. strains. Bulls ready far 
service by Seeiee- Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also am 






























































A Great Opportunity to Get a Litter ° PERCHERON STALLION, ree- 
Sired by O. C. K. Jr. (World’s Champion). stered in P. 5, A. coming 6 years old, weight 1966 Be 
| ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Joffersonton, Va, 
: mo. |h Every Animal Double Treated Against Cholera. DURHAMS 
Attractions: Top Land (by Top Col.) bred to O. C. K. Jr.; 1 Pal’s Col ~~ ~~~ -~~~ — 
REGISTERED tried Sow, bred to O. C. K. Jr.; also 2 Boar prospects, sired by O. a TT 
sable oe i we eee ee he be 
uctioneers: R. J. EVANS nd. Shorthorn Heifer 0 8 mM ‘ 
PUROC- J ERSEY IGLEHEART and HEARST, American Association. Grade “Tunis Ram ‘Cambs — is- dele pure teed. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Single Comb Rhode. Island Red Ep9s—American 
hogs of all ages. Pigs in pairs FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, Beauty strain, $1.50 per citing of 15, de 
and trios, no akin. Young gilts COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, GA. Cc. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, &. ©. 
and boars, bred gilts, bred sows - 
and service boars. HEREFORDS 
My Durocs are of the blooa Sam Genie 
lines that have made Duroc His- REGISTERED inca Premormegye 
tory — NOTHING BUT THE HEREFORDS Beau Donald 33rd. Vie- 
BEST. Can fill any order from tor Fairfax, by Roland 
one pig to a complete herd. TEN BULLS ready for 
Have shipped to twenty-seven W Y E B R OOK E, (Chester County) PA. service ey Tiras Ss. pen ane tree, 
Satna 3 re SHETLAND PONIES, all ages. Write us. 
states and to foreign countries, H 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. 











I have no other business except ANNOUNCE A SALE OF 
this and give every order my 
personal care and attention. 





WE ARE BREEDERS OF PERFECTION 


ONE HUNDRED HEAD} |*“sisscics tee 


Remember Kimball’s famous guarantee: 
“EVERY ANIMAL SHIPPED 
ITE US YOUR WANTS. 


MUST PLEASE THE PURCHASER.” 
OF HIGH CLASS=== LAKE LATHAM FARM, 


WwW. R. KIMBALL, | J. E. LATHAM, Prop., MEBANE, N. C. 


HARGROVE,N.C. J GUERNSEYS — HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN CALVES ae 


—Young Herd Boars for Sale— On WEDNESD AY, JUNE 1 9, 1918. senna (lO,MEIFER® AND 2, BULLS 


AND 7 Lf PRICES ARE REASONABLE, 





























Sired } Garnet's Pal 2nd, J. D. S. Defender, 

Hiih Land King Defender, and Smith's Orion J, se ‘ 7 i bh ‘nt $25 sat F A can 
ea A ‘a Le SOW SALE IN AUGUST A splendid lot of Young, Sound Animals Strong in the where, “ahd Usauafacion fuarantood, = ° i 
Date later, ——=—“Laok for ‘something good. | | “May Rose” Blood. Daughters of the noted Bulls EDGEWOOD FARMS, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin, 








W.P. SMITH, Prop, xiwanos, sc. 1 | LANGWATER JEWEL, 
LANGWATER RIVAL, ——RICHLY BRED REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—— 
LANGWATER CAVALIER Young Service PM 4, t—, Producing Dams 


f __Oak Heights Duroc-J .) 
——Oak Heights Duroc-Jerseys— | 
Choice rather months old, by Col. Seon MAY ROSE KING 2d, = Omclal record, unre thelr high standard —_ 
of O e | 


H., good prospects, $25 rere FASHION PLATE’S MAY KING, KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


One Big Type Herd Boar—Coming 2 years old, 


ired by Mode nief, brec #reen e 
ae BORDER RAIDER, Etc. __SERSEYS 






































weitStock Farm, them. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wnt ae 
T. J. McCLAIN & SONS, 
| Sees ee | FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS For Sale—My Registered 














The Ideal Farm Durocs—— | LEANDER P. HERRICK, 405 Main St., Worcester, Mass. § || —BILTMORE JERSEY BULL— 


10 weeks Boars, best of blood lines, $25 each, regis- 
tered. No gilts for sale at present. 23 months old, weight about 850 
pounds, dehorned. Dam produced 








THE IDEAL FARM, 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 






























































0.1 Cs. 10,259 pounds milk testing 720 
ere | Ss s butter in ot ear. Solid 
5 Booking Orders for 0. |. C. Pigs. | RAISE nero THE BEST BEEF BREED pounds nd ° oe y 
Heady to ship in March, | April color and a fine bull in every par- 
eo: ped ols oe uae, “-. a Herefords produce more and better beef ticular. Making change. 
se =< pedigreed. 175- bred Gilta, than any other breed, at less cost and in 
Rear, $4 bred & $75; 00m, Boars, $35; 125-B. shorter time. Sacrifice Price $175 
oars, wee won registered. Cross a pure-bred Hereford bull with | 
Ww. t. EW. SEOFORD. VA. your ine oe, and buy fnew three | FAIR VIEW FARM 
ure-bred Hereford cows as foundation fo ° 
=A), I; C.’ $s and Chester Whites— Sere-beed 7 Summerton, South Carolina. 
B Bred 8. Y Herd 8 Ity. | 
No ei "prod, "ares ind on Pedigrees free. “Writ For full eae ones address 
‘or prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. GA. HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. } SHORTHORNS | 
F. E. RUEBUSH. SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 1608 3rd Natl. Bank Atlanta, Ga, wee ne 
0. 1. C.’s———_ CHOICE PIGS 0. I. C.’s LE 
y ( * d 35 pe 
Bet Ptr as ioe Se tale a Oe REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATT 
and oS a So , 'f Have for Sale a few unusually 
1ampion at Virginia State Fair, 191 Stock must < | Fine Animals. 
be as represented or money refundec ‘ ba : ee 
Fe @: OWEN. 'R. FD.” Phone Side, Bedtord, Va. | (MaMa Taylor Plantation Bulls and Heifers | Come and examine. 
me fs ee | ee Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, SHEDDEN FARMS, 
TAMWORTHS is | F ‘4 Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is R d Georgia 
elena ik Ane ‘haath, Gonesinn i * tee BS no better blood than these famous proven families. aymond, eor . 
TAMWORTHS or American Gred. eee i Write for Deseriptions and Prices. t : — 
When writing to an advertiser, say: “! am writing 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THB SOUTH. : si 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, TAYLOR PLANTATION 2 i COLUMBIA, S. C. you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
Columbia, South Carolina. ! guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 














One year, $1; six months, 50 eents; three m 
1.50; three years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 
ereign subseriptions 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, MEMPGSIS, TENN. 
eS RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
“ihn Me 3 1: New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 


Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


» $2 @ year; Canadian, $1.60. 





twe 
50 


years, 


onths, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions: 
eonts, 


50 of more without agent’s commissions, 
All subscriptions ‘stop when out.” 





One old 
year tor 61.50. 


~— TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


subseriber an subseriber, if 
A club of = yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all 


sent together, can t LA Progressive Farmer ene 





deliberate swindler. 
business 


to the suhacriber as we have just indicated. The 
Joss shall be report 

the transaction complained of; 
Question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one ad 
or individual becomes bankrupt; and that the sub 
am writing you as an advertiser 

advertising it earries.”’ 


Reliability of Every Advertisement Guaranteed 


Ww: WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as « result of fraudulent mis- 
representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves *) be a 
Thie does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling dispu 
houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good 


ed to us within one month after the 
that our liability shall cover only the purchase price of the article in 


in The Progressive Farmer, 


tes between reliable 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for 
wertisement appears in our paper and after 
vertiser; that our liability does not apply when 

seriber must say writing each advertiser: “I 
which guarantees the reliability of all 











HE June 29 issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be our 
annual “Education Special.” 
For this issue we invite experience 
letters from our readers on the big 
subject of better country schools. 
Among the subjects about which 
we should like to have readers re- 
port experiences are these: 
Raising money for school im- 
provement: taxation, subscriptions, 
etc. 
Consolidation of districts. 
School farms. 
Teaching agriculture and home 
economics. 
Making the school the commun- 
ity center or social center. 
The schoolk library and reading 
reom. 
Transportation of pupils. 
Making @he school serve the 
community. 
Improving school buildings. 
Medical examination of school 
children. 





LETTERS WANTED FOR OUR “EDUCATION 
SPECIAL” 





Recreation, games, sports, etc., 
and the school. 

Public addresses, 
school. 

Prizes for 
their results. 

Beautifying school grounds. 

Ceunty t 
county athletic associations. 

Health conditions, sanitary wa- 
ter supply, privies, etc. 

Discuss any other subject about 
which you believe you have an 
idea or an experience that should 
be helpful to our readers. 

Letters should not be more than 
500 words long, preferably not 
more than 300. For the best letter 
we will give a prize of $5, for the 
second best $3, and $2 each for as 
many more suggestive, helpful, 
practical letters as we can print. 
Discuss only the subjects on which 
you have something definite to re- 
port, and mail letters by Friday 
night, June 14. 


etc., at the 


school children and 


and 


com. 





















Highest Cash Price Paid For 
Wool, Washed or Un-washed. 


Prompt and careful attention given 


on each bag or tag, and ship to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURI 


When you make a shipment be sure to mark your name as well as ours 





to small as well as large shipments. 









NG (0., ELKIN, N.C. 











1 pint 

_ 1 quart 
Size— 1 pint 
Size— 1 quart..... 

( Size—% gallon 


There is a general shortage in 


MASON JARS 
E-Z SEAL pele 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


A COMPLETE LINE OF HORSE, 
FEEDS carry a complete line of POULTRY 


B. B. KIRKLAND SEED CO., 





F RUIT JARS | 


Order your supply early. 








12 dozen (gross)....... 
12 dozen (gross) 


12 dozen (gross)....... 8.9 


..+-$0.70 per dozen; 
-75 per dozen; 


-75 per dozen; 











+++. «90 per dozen; 12 dozen (gross)....... 9.75 
+++ 1.25 per dozen; 12 dozen (gross)....... 12.50 






glassware; our supply is limited. 
Prices f.o.b. Columbia. 
SOY BEANS, COWPEAS, 
WHEAT, OATS, RYE, ETC 


AND POULTRY FEEDS. We also 
Write for Price List and Catalog. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 







SEED 


cow, HOG 
SUPPLIES. 










CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC PURE 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR 


FOR THE 
Y SALT. 
DEALER FOR 8 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chatianoc 


DAIR’ 





RICK 


STOCK 
LIKE IT 
DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
LACKMAN'S OR WRITE 


§a.Tenn. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 








'New Feather Beds Only 


‘w Feather Pillows $1.25 per p: Full size and full 
i F. guaranteed, “All new, clean sanitary feathers. Best 


| 8 ounce 1 FEATHER proof ticking. Write for new catalogue. 


| SOUTHERN FEATHER & W CO., Dept. 136 ., Greensboro,. 








| of 





$6.50 | 


SWEET POTATO STORAGE 
HOUSES 


Some Timely ileieaiion About How 
to Build and Use Them 


UR recent editorial paragraph re- 

lative to building sweet potato 
storage houses has brought numer- 
ous inquiries concerning the building 
of houses for the curing of sweet po- 
tatoes. It seems that there is wide- 
spread interest in this very important 
subject. 

I have been keeping in close touch 
with the work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in storing 
and marketing sweet potatoes for six 
or seven years, and have also been 
making a study of the results obtain- 
ed by the storage of potatoes in cer- 
tain patented sweet potato curing or 


storage houses. The thousands of 
different experimentss conducted .by 
the United States Department of 


Agriculture and by the most success- 
ful sweet potato growers in every 
state where sweet potatoes are grown 
justify the statement that a satisfac- 
tory solution of the sweet potato stor- 
age problem has been reached. 

The sweet potato has long been one 
of the most important commercial 
truck crops grown in the South. Fur- 
thermore, the large majority of the 
farmers in the Cotton Belt grow a 
small patch of potatoes every year 
for home use. For many years, the 
potatoes grown were dumped on the 
market in the fall and the price us- 
ually forced below the cost of produc- 
tion in a very short time, or stored 
in pits or banks where some years 
only a small per cent rotted, while 
in other years practically the whole 
crop was lost. From 25 to 75 per cent 
of the potatoes stored in pits or 
banks spoiled every year and the oth- 
ers were of inferior quality. Despite 
the labor and expense to make banks 
every year and the great loss sus- 
tained from rot, the total area de- 
voted to sweet potatoes increased ev- 
ery year for many years, and the val- 
ue of the crop increased at a much 
more rapid rate. 
Since a safe and practicable method 

storing sweet potatoes has been 
reached, this crop is rapidly becom- 
ing of great importance as a cash 
crop in the cotton states. There are 
now thousands of storage houses in 
the South, and the number is being 
largely increased every year to store 
the million or more acres of potatoes 
grown for home use and for the mar- 
ket. 

I recently had the very great pleas- 
ure of spending two days at Long- 
view, Gregg County, Texas, making 
a careful study of the storing and 
marketing of sweet potatoes. For 
many years cotton was the money 
crop of that county, but now the 
sweet potato brings in almost as 
much money as cotton, and within 
the next year or two will probably be 
the main crop of that county. The 
acreage devoted to sweet potatoes is 
increasing rapidly, and sweet pota- 
to storage houses are being built in 
every neighborhood. 

There are three different kinds of 
storage houses in use in Gregg Coun- 


| ty—the Bradley system, the Govern- 


ment system, and the Wells system. 
The Bradley system and the Wells 
system, or houses are said to be pat- 
ented. The sweet potatoes keep in 
good condition in the different houses 
when they are mature before digging, 
are handled carefully, are well cured 
after being put in the house and are 
then kept at a fairly uniform temper- 
ature. 

The Government house may be built 
of wood, brick, cement or stone. 
Wooden houses are considered pre- 
ferable because they are cheaper and 
easier to keep dry. Abandoned ten- 
ant houses or unused buildings of any 
kind may be converted into govern- 
ment potato. storage houses for a 
small sum of money. Your county de- 


monstration agent or the . United 
States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., will gladly furnish 
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construc- 
a sweet potato storage house. 

The Bradley houses are built of 
wood and have dirt floors. Cheap 
stoves placed in the building furnish 
the heat, and a metal shaft studded 
with a series of short fans driven by 
electric, gasoline or steam power keep 


information concerning the 


tion of 


the air in circulation. 

There are no stoves nor flues in the 
Wells storage house. A stove and fan 
are installed in a furnace house or 
room separate and apart from the 
main building. . The warm air is then 
driven by means of a fan through 


pipes which are placed on the ground 
underneath the plank floor of the 
building. Pipes from the main pipes 
extend up through the center of each 
bin to a point about three-fourths the 
height of the bin. 

The vents, flues, windows and doors 
of the different buildings are kept 
closed during cold weather and open 
during warm dry days. The tempera- 
ture is kept at about 80 degrees dur- 
ing the ten or twelve days curing per- 
iod and reduced gradually after the 
potatoes are cured to about 55 de- 
grees. Violent fluctuations of tem- 
perature during the storage period 
are avoided. 

There is practically no loss from 
rot when mature, carefully handled 
potatoes are given a thorough drying 
and are kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture in a storage house. The shrink- 
age amounts to from 5 to 10 per cent. 

No accurate records of the cost of 
storing sweet potatoes could be ob- 
tained. The commercial storage 
houses charge the farmers 15 cents 
per bushel for curing and storing po- 
tatoes. The owners of the large com- 
mercial storage houses estimate the 
fuel and labor cost of curing and 
storage at one cent per bushel. 

The 1,000 to 2,000-bushel house is 
usually built by the average farmer; 
the 2,500 to 5,000-bushel house by the 
farmers in a community; and the 
10,000 to 40,000-bushel house by mer- 
chants and business men. The own- 
ers of the large storage houses buy 
potatoes at the market price at dig- 
ging time and receive the advanced 
prices prevailing the next spring. 

G. H. ALFORD. 





Now Is the Time to Plant Crops for 
Cows 


MILK both for city and farm homes, 
for children and for grown-ups, 
becomes a much more important arti- 
cle of food under war conditions than 
it is normally. It makes little differ- 
ence what else we may be asked to 
forego in order to help feed the sol- 
diers, if the supply of milk and cot- 
tage cheese can be kept up we shall 
not suffer from an unbalanced diet. 

This problem of keeping up and in- 
creasing the home supply of milk is 
worthy of some of the best thought of 
all patriotic farmers and dairymen. 
Cheap feed becomes the most import- 
ant factor in solving this problem. 

The following crops are advised by 
the Clemson College Extension Divis- 
ion in coOperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture as a 
means of producing these cheap feeds. 

1. Plant plenty of velvet beans and 
plant them now. An early maturing 
variety should be used and should be 
planted in corn fields. If planting is 
postponed until late a satisfactory 
yield will not be obtained. 

2. Plant sorghum for summer and 
winter feeding. Sorghum may be 
shocked in the field like corn, and fed 
from the shock throughout the winter 
with excellent results. 

3. With as many as ten cows to 
feed, build a silo and fill it with corn 
and sorghum, * 

By making use of these suggestions 
the dairyman .assures himself of a 
reasonable profit in milk production, 
and the general farmer places himself 
in position to keep his own table sup- 
plied with indispensable articles of 
food. D. W. WATKINS, 

Agent in Dairying. 
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USE AND CARE OF MACHINERY IN JUNE 


By G. H. ALFORD 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “‘ The Young People’s Department". The Progressive Farmer 








HERE is work that needs to be 
done on every farm almost daily 

that can be done by every farm- 
with any mechanical ability. It 
hould not be necessary to go to town 
or to the village shop and wait for 
several hours to get a plow point or 
saw sharpened. A farm blacksmith 
shop may be furnished for a small 
sum of money and the time saved by 
the farmer repairing several slight 
breakages will pay for the forge, bel- 
lows, anvil, vise, hammers and tongs. 

The most satisfactory work cannot 
be done on the farm until all tools, 
implements and machinery are kept 
in the very best possible condition, 
and it is impossible to do this with- 
out a blacksmith shop. 

There is no excuse for a farmer 
using dull plow points, dull cultiva- 
tor teeth and shovels, or dull harrow 
teeth. Any farmer of ordinary intel- 
ligence can soon learn how to 
sharpen plow points and cultivator 
and harrow teeth if he will give a lit- 
tle time and attention to the work. 
Of course, skill and speed comes with 
practice. 

s 2 + 

It is economical of money and 
time to have on the farm at all times 
an assortment of files suited to all 
kinds of farm work. There is no 
more useful tool on a farm than a file 
to assist in keeping tools sharp. The 
file should be kept clean and free 
from filings, and when not in use 
should be hung up on wooden pins. 

The grindstone should be used fre- 
quently on every farm to keep the 
axes, chisels, hatchets and numerous 
other tools sharp. The emery wheel 
is very useful for sharpening mowing 
machine knife sections, disks, etc. 

The anvil, the file, the grind-stone 
and the emery wheel should be in use 
on every farm to keep all tools, im- 
plements and machines sharp at all 
times. The saving in power, by us- 
ing sharp tools and implements is 
very great. Rainy days can be util- 
ized to the very best advantage in 
keeping all tools and farm imple- 
ments in the very best condition. All 
tools, implements and machinery 
should be kept sharp and bright and 
the wearing parts well oiled. 

Do not permit harrow or cultiva- 
tor teeth or shovels to become dull 
or rusty. The most satisfactory work 
cannot be done unless the teeth and 
shovels are bright and sharp. 

-* © 


Great damage is often done to a 
machine in half an hour through lack 
of oil or grease on some bearings. 
There is absolutely no excuse for us- 
ing a machine without greasing or 
oiling, especially when the bearings 
are slightly rusty. Lessen the ‘team’s 
burden and preserve the machinery 
now on hand by the liberal use of oil 
and grease. 

x Ok 

Much more work can be done by a 
horse with properly fitting harness or 
gear that is kept in good condition 
than with any clumsy collar that 
seems to have just been thrown on 
and fits where it touches. It makes a 
great difference whether the harness 
or gear is kept soft and pliable, hard 
or rough, whether it fits snugly or 
not, 

Never leave the harness or gear 
and especially the collar in the hot 
sun. The harness and especially the 
collar should be kept clean and well 
Oiled so that it is always soft and 
pliable. 

- s. 

Now is the time to dispose of all 
worn-out machinery and buy the nec- 
essary new machinery. Remove all 
bolts or other parts which might be 
useful in repairing other equipment 
and sell the worn-out machinery for 
junk while junk is a good price. 

The use of the largest and most im- 
proved farm machinery, always desir- 
able, is of special importance at this 


time. Large mowing machines, bind- 
ers, hay rakes, cultivators and other 
machines should be used whenever 
the teams and acreage will justify the 
use of large machines. 

The latest machines usually em- 
body improvements which often jus- 
tify their purchase where obtainable, 
from the standpoint of economy, even 
though the old outfit is still servicea- 
ble. The old machinery may be sold 
at a very reasonable price to other 
farmers who own smaller farms and 
all parties be benefited 

x * % 

Cradling is slow and expensive and 
the mower and binder should take its 
place. Every two-horse farmer 
should own a good mowing machine 
to save the greatest abundance of 
hay and to harvest small acreages of 
small grain crops. It will probably 
pay as big dividends as any other im- 
plement on the farm. 

The grain binder is needed now 
more than ever before to harvest the 
small grain crops. Nitrate of soda was 
not used on the poor spots of many 
thousands of acres and the straw is 
very short. The mowing machine and 
rake means the loss of many short 
heads. 

The threshing outfit as well as the 
mower should be put in first-class 








LET’S HAVE CLEAN 
ATHLETICS 


FTEN there is a great deal of disput- 

ing at rural ball games and 
contests, and sometimes there is a 
ency on the part of the players 
tion every decision of the umpire or 
eres 

Usually 
referee 1s 
contest and 
cided in the 


athlevi 
tend- 
to ques 
ref 
available 


best 


the 
chosen 


umpire o 
at the beginning of a 
this matter having been de 
most satisfactory way prac- 
ticable, every true sportsman wil! take 
the decisions without question Even if 
a decision is manifestly unfair, it should 
not bring on a disptite unless there is 
positive proof that the umpire is showing 
favoritism, for mere occasional failures to 
see things as they are will about even 
themselves up during any contest. 

The ball team that plays hard and fair 
and takes all decisions without question 
and in good humor—this is the one that 
most often comes out ahead. 

A game of any kind that is played fast 
and that goes along smoothiy without 
noise or friction on the part of the play- 
ers is great sport; but as soon as some 
dispute arises, the game delayed, and 
something near a riot developed, there 
is not much pleasure in* looking on. 

We hope every Progressive Farmer boy 
and girl will work for clean and whole- 
some athletics in his or her community 
during this summer. 











What We Are Doing to Help Win 
the War 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


At ONE of our community meetings a few 


weeks ago, our county canning club agent 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
DELIVERED TQ YOUR HOME 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 


to me on 


for which I will pay on delivery: 





(State number wanted) 


amen ne nnene---- wocesere. 


(State number wi 


Name 


(Date) 
$5, U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $.._. eal each 
( 


prices below) 


..25e. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 
ented) 














W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 


S. S. COST DURING 1918 
$4.18 | Oct. 

Aug. 4.19 | Nov. 
4.20 | Dec. 

















LEND YOUR MONEY TO UNCLE SAM AND 
RIER OR POSTMASTER WILL TELL 
THIS WEEK AND EVERY WEEK 

condition at an early date. Probably 

no machinery on the farm is given 
less care and attention than the 
threshing outfit. Because of this ne- 

glect it is usually exchanged for a 

new one inside of five years when it 

should be in a first-class serviceable 
condition at the end of ten years. 

A thorough search and careful in- 
spection of all parts should be made 
at once and the necessary repair 
parts ordered by express. The mower 
and binder should be thoroughly 
tested out on grass before the hay or 
grain is ready for harvesting. 

All orders for new machines and 
repair parts should be placed as soon 
as possible. This will enable the man- 
ufacturers to supply the demand and 
at the same time eliminate expensive 
delay in transportation. 





PLANTED THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER IN JEFF DAVIS 
COUNTY 


I enclose you a check for $1.50 for two 
years’ subscription. Eight years ago when I 
resigned as farm demonstration agent for 
York County, 8S. C., and moved down here in 
the woods, there was not a foot of cleared 
land in sight of me. I brought The Progres- 
sive Farmer with me and it was the first 
farm paper to come-in this new county. T 
sent you $1 and the names of ten of my 
neighbors for ten-week subscriptions. We 
now have a number of Progressive Farmer 
readers and you can ride by their homes 
and point them out. I am glad that I plant- 
ed The Progressive Farmer in Jeff Davis 
County.—C. J. Hughes, Jeff Davis County, 
Georgia. 





Don't guess; get busy and find out, 


YOU ALL ABOUT THE PLAN. 
DURING THE REST OF THE YEAR, 


ANY MAIL CAR- 
BUY SOME 


HELP WIN THE WAR. 


presidents; they in 


which were 


selected two girls for 
turn chose the rest of the girls, 
about twenty, and named us the ‘‘Reds” 
“Blues.”” They then told us that our 
would be to canvass the neighborhood 
solicit money for the Red Cross chapter. 
We with great 
as one of the had 
fifty cents te side 
And 
agreeably surprised to 


and 
duty 
and 
went to work enthusiasm, 
a prize of 
the 
all 


had obtain- 


ladies offerdd 
the that 
at our next 


got most 


money. meeting, were 
learn we 
ed fifteen dollars. 

With 
and the 
ments for the orphaned 


this money we are buying material, 


women and girls are making gar- 


and needy chiidren 


over in the war districts. 


This is not the first thing we have done to 
bought 
and 
hope to 
the food 


canning 


help win the war Our fathers have 


certificates, be- 
food. We 
adding to 


that 


Liberty Bonds and war 


sides we have conserved 


much more toward 
supply of the 
season is coming on. 

Our 


young men 


do 
country now 
has furnished several 
training now. 
SUTTON. 


neighborhood 
who are in 
THELMA G., 


Kinston, N. C., Rt. 6. 





The Story of a Lincoln Penny 


Tt WAS right new. It had just come from 


the mint, and had traveled a long way 
with a lot of other little bronze coppers just 
like itself. Wasn't it glerious to be born a 
Lincoln penny. The little copper swelled up 
so with pride that it almost burst the tight 
wrappings around it and its nine fellow cop- 
And it wouldn’t have cared much if 
it had, for it was just dying with curiosity 
to see where it was and where all those 
strange noises came from, 

Suddenly, there was a little tearing of pa- 


pers. 


caught 
How 
And the 
While it wa 


suddenly swept 


tion in nirror 
bright and shiny 
ing with pride. 
miring itself, it 


des} 


was 


into a big, strong hand, and 


es Was With about 


nestling 


s in a large money sack 


more traveling in the dark, and then t 


Was set down in a place where there 


more queer noises and loud talking Being 


shut up and crowded together with so many 
dimes and quarters and fifties wasn't at all 


the 


come 


comfortable, amd it was a great joy to 


little Uincoln see 


penny to 
the 
later to 


daylight 
the sack, 
again be spinning 
around on another glass top desk 

ing Was a great 
ver, the 


peeping in at top of and a 


minute proudly 
Follow- 
this 


there clicking of sil- 


and finally were counted 


and stacked. 


pennies 


The 
the 
its ancestors, 
held 
awaiting their turn to be put in a small 
the Indian penny explaining to its 
Lincoln descendant that 
in the mind of man in the Government 
friend 


new copper happened to be next to 
bottom one, and recognized tit 
the Indian head 


quite.a lively 


as one of 
The 
while 


penny 
two conversation 
pay 
envelope, 
their family origin- 
ated 
employment who was visiting a one 
day His 
friend's little girl came into the room dress- 


feathers 


just before pennies were first made 
ed as an Indian child with a row of 
around her head. The Government man was 
looking for some 
and this gave him 
Indians, 
the 


picture to put on his new 


coin, an idea. Since the 
first 


a stately 


Americans were why not 


put 
first Americar 


Indian head on 
pennies? . 

Before the Lincoln penny could tell 
were both 
They 
their 


five o'clock, the en 


tory, they slipped away 


pay envelope, were glad to be togeth- 
kept 
all afternoon. At 
they 
big, 


poured 


er, and up friendly conversation 
elope 
and 


man, who 


in which were put, was taken out 


rough looking 
out, the 

after counting 
his pocket, 


given to a 
tore it 


dimes 


open, pennies and 
into his 
them, put the 


When he reached home, 


hand, and, 


envelope back in 
his little girl, about 
seven years old, running t 

“Any pennies today, Daddy?" she 


said the 


came 


rough looking man 


to his 


“Yes, Love,” 
in the gentlest of 


shoulder, 


voices, lifting he: 


“How many?” asked the eager childish 
voice. 
“Guess,” said her father, 
“One. 
“No, two, 
coln penny.” 
Wriggling down 
girl held out 
me Dakidy. I 
two.” 
He placed them in her hand, and 
she flew past him into the house, climbing a 
that 


down 


and one is a brand new Lin- 
the little 
them to 


wanted 


from his arms, 
her hand, “Do give 
think I 


quick just 


small 


reach a small iron bank was 
the 
her 
and 


gathered 


chair to 
on the mantel. she sat 
began shaking the 

penny rolled 
left, 
her skirt in one hand, and ran to her father. 
for Ddady. 


Then on 


floor and bank over 
lap. 


when 


Penny after 


there 


out, 


were none she 


“Please count ’em me, Quick!"’ 


up 
Lincoln 
lying 


three,’’ counted her father, 
The 


Indian 


“One, two, 
to twenty-three. 
and the 
floor 


and they began 


pretty, 
head 
little 
that 


new 


penny one were 
the sat, 


where girl had 


to think 


on the 
they had been 
forgotten, 

father. 


take to 


replied her 
does it 


“Twenty-three,” 


“How many more make 
Daddy?” 
“Just two, Pet.’’ 


Then Edith darted across the floor, 


twenty-five, 


picked 
up the two neglected coppers and held them 
up in 
“just 


glee. “I've twenty-five,” she cried, 


even twenty-five,” and I’m so, so 


giad.”’ And she danced up and down for 
Joy. 

“Well, what you going to do with 
them ?’’ her father asked. “Buy a doil?”’ 

Edith looked up quite disdainfully when he 
said doll, and shook her head. “Guess again, 
Daddy.” 

“Candy ?’’ 

“No.” 

“Chewing gum?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I'll give up. What js it?” 

“A Thrift Stamp,” she cried in delight, “a 
really truly Thrift Stamp, to help buy things 
for Susie Smith's brother had to ge 


away to fight. Won't Susie be glad?" 


are 


who 


Edith’s father gathered her close in hig 
arms and kissed her. He felt so proud of 
his little daughter. But that new Lincoin 
penny was the proudest of all. Think of be- 
ing used the first time to buy a Thrift 
Stamp! That was enough to make any little 
penny proud. RUTH GIERSCH. 

















Transportation is an increasingly 
vital factor in the farming industry. 


As farm crops become more 
diversified, the markets must be 
studied more carefully and reached 
more quickly. 


Profitable farming has found a 
wonderful aid in motor transporta- 
tion. 


Power-driven vehicles on rubber 
tires have greatly widened the pos- 
sible market that can be reached 
from any given point. 


They have made timely market- 
ing possible, enabling the grower 
to take advantage of price changes. 


They have cut to a minimum 
the time used. What was formerly 
an all-day trip now requires but 
a couple of hours and leaves the 
horses at their work on the farm. 


Using motor vehicles for business 
reasons, it is important that you 





Linking Farm and Market 


treat their equipment in business 
fashion. 


Buy tires on the principle that 
long and continuous service is the 
first requirement. 


In this year of war, your time and 
efforts are more important than ever 
before. You need your car more. 
Your tires must be dependable. 


Equip with United States Tires. 


Use them for the same reason 
they are chosen by big commercial 
companies having large fleets of 
cars—because they give greater 
mileage per dollar of cost and per- 
mit maximum service from the car. 


There is a United States Tire 
scientifically built to meet every 
condition of service. 


One of the thousands of United 
States Sales and Service Depots will 
cheerfully aid you in selecting the 
right type and tread. 











United States Tires 
are Good Tires 











\ ( / ‘ ’ 
. hy) For commercial cars the Solid Truck Tire and the ‘Nobby Cord.’ Also Tires for 
Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes. 


ill 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling Worth and Wear that 


aE 
aid narnvnantaaenn 


| 
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